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TO THE 


READERS OF THE REGISTER. 


Birmingham, Dec. 20, 1831. 


Tue reader, who will, I am sure, re-| 


collect that I, the week before last, in 
an article entitled ‘‘ Copserr-corn, 
CHozera Morsvs, and Caariey 
Peanson,” expressed my intention of 
going southward instead of northward, 
will be surprised at the sight of thedate 
of this letter. ‘The case is this: I had 
entertained the idea of coming to the 
North ; but, as was stated in the article 
just referred to, the march of the Cho- 
lera Morbus being froin the north to- 
wards the south, my mind took a tack, 
and directed my eyes towards the Isle of 
Wight. This was before the new Re- 
form Bill was brought in. Seeing that 
bill; being uncommonly desirous of 
hearing the opinion of the people in the 
north relative to the bill, and of ex- 
pressing to them my opinion on the 
subject, I, after much hesitation, resolv- 
ed on a visit to Mancuester and its 
vicinity, in defiance of the dreadful ma- 


lady that stared me in the face. Lest, 
however, the reader should impute this 
movement to daring temerity, it is due 


to myself that I inform him, that I did: 


not quit the delightfully-governed city 
of London, without carrying with me 
(as Lthought at least) ample means of 
protection against the sweeping 


son’s Rescript and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury's Prayer. Bat feeling in 
my pocket for them, yesterday, just 
after quitting Oxford, in order to say 
them over as [ was coming along, [ 
found, alas’! that I had left them in 
Bolt-court! By my bedside there, I 
suppose ; but exactly where I really can- 
not say. ‘To advance farther to the north 
without them would be inexcusable ; 
and particularly without the Rescript 
of * Charley.” ‘The performance of 
Mr. Howry (the Archbishop) the 
reader will, of course, conclude | have 
by heart ; but, still, the sight is usefal : 
it awakens and arrests attention, like 
the pictures and images in places of 
worship. But the Reseript of ** Char- 
ley” is so absolutely necessary, that I 


‘cannot think of moving an inch farther 


to the north without it. It is atoncea 
Homity and a Sanrrarny Vape Mecuo ; 
it is, as Swirr in his * Zale ofa Tub” 
says of the Will, “a thing of a Catho- 
lic application ;” that is to say, appli- 
cation to all purposes universally. 
Hervey (I think it was) in his ‘* Medi- 
tations on a Flower-garden,” was lost 
in the number and variety of the beau- 
ties ; what must I be, then, in contem- 
plating the beauties of our (I might, I 
hope, without offence say my) ‘ Char- 
ley’s”” Reseript! In the flower-garden 
our admiration would, indeed be greatly 
bewildered by the tulip, the jonquil, the 
rose, the carnation, the Brompton- 
stock, the Oleander, the Magnolia 
Glanca, and many others; but scarcely 
any two of these present themselves to 
our eyes at one and the same time ; and 
therefore, each becomes successively, an 
object of an undivided attention and a 
source of undivided pleasure. Not thus 
is it, in the case of the Rescript ; for 


here, the lucid, eloquent, and most af-_ 


fecting appeals to hearts in favour of 
steady habits, early hours, good hours, 
sobriety, and, above all things, absti- 
nence from ardent spirits; here, the 
paternal exhortations to scour our wa- 
ter-courses, whitewash our walls, scent 





scourge ; namely, “ Charley” Pran- 
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our floors, change our linen, and keep REFORM BILL. 
our hands and faces clean, andcomb our Arrer a debate, which begun on 


heads ; here, all these lovely precepts | Friday the 16th instant, and which was 
(which by a natural concatenation of continued on Saturday the 17th, the 


ideas, force into the mind the example House of C 1s divided 
of Charley himself,) present themselves mead 324 FOR. "ths ee Giles 2 


to us en masse, and without our being «ne pill, and 162 acainst iti 

a ‘ | 2 against it—just half. 
able to describe the cause of our op-' The atin then adjourned till the 17th 
ee we feel ourselves overpowered. | of January, 1832. I shall insert only 


ut if it were permitted to me, to select | three of the speeches made upon this 
from amongst this constellation of beau-| joeasion. and then I shall if I have 
’ 5 


ties, one that has taken my fancy more | r99m, add a few remarks ; if I have not 


than any other, I should not scruple to. room now, I will pay the talkers off in 
say, that is that which relates to culina- | my next ; 


ry economy, and especially that part of 
it, which, with a sort of maternal care,} Lord Jon Russext then said, that as it 


cautions us against the flatulent effects | was necessary that this debate should finish 
of herbaceous and racinal vegetables, to-night, and that at an earlier hour than 


unqualified by a sufficiency of coction ‘their debates generally concluded, he rose at 
: >| that time to give an explanation respecting 


“* Well-cooked,” for your life, “Charley.” | 


; | the various principles of the bill now before 
Thank you for that, above all the rest: | the House, and those measures of reform 


] have been carrying ona fight for this which the Government had submitted for their 


all my lifetime: and cooked with meat, | consideration. But before entering upon the 


“ ,» _question—before speaking upon the merits of 
too, “ Charley!" I hope you mean | the pill—he thought it absolutely necessary 


cooked with meat! But I must tear | to take notice of the charge made against the 
myself away; and have only time to , Government on the first night, when he had 


add, that I wish to God I knew “‘ Char- ' moved for leave to bring in a bill, and which 


99 ' : one had since been repeatedly urged from the 
ley’s” coox! And will no citizen, not other side of the House. It was, that, from 


evenone amongst the discerning, the | the excitement which prevailed throughout 
sharp-sighted, and practically moral in- | the country, this was a dangerous time for the 
habitants of Bishopsgate Ward, tell me discussion of any change in the constitution, 


y and that it would have been better that this 
how I shall find out the narrHty MaAn- eusdiion: ‘ahead: Sane. hen comin oma 


sion of our “ guide, philosopher, mo- | cifted at a calm and tranquil period, when it 
ralist, legislator, and friend?” Well, | could have been received with more attention, 
then, the devil take the whole of them OE with ged oper and a 
' cided upon with greater safety. Now, i 

oe , atter. Waiti was desirable eat teforee should be discussed 

- Waiting for the | in a time of quiet, he was not the person who 
prayer and the rescr¢pt has been at- | prevented that discussion. So long back as 
tended with this benefit ; it has enabled | the 15th of December, 1819, he had ventured 


me to ascertain that the new Reform to ask the House, when a case of notorious 


. tal ; 7". |and indubitable corruption had been estab- 
Bill has given complete satisfaction in |); 5.04 the previous session, to give two repre- 


this important town and its important | sentatives to the town of Leeds, to improve 
neighbourhood. All men seem most | the representation by admitting new interests 
anxious for an harmonious close to this |@24 increased intelligence into seats in Par 


. se aet . li t. Since that time he had never ceased 
long-continued agitation; and, if the od Neer ‘aaa of this nature ; 


Lords pass the bill even now, the recent | and that in times so calm, so tranquil, so free 
past will be soon forgotten, and the | from all excitement, that there absolutely ~ 
good feelings of 60 years ago will all {2° desire for the change proposed. (Lou 


return. Wa. COBBETT,. | “heers-)_ There was no cry in tai 
P. S. Friends in the Jsle of Wight | (Ghces) The people salts Tange till it is 


may expect tosee me before the Parlia- | called for by necessity. He felt, therefore, as 
ment meet again. | shall, I dare say, | one of the great party with which he had acted 
soon be back to the south ; especially | °¥e" since he had entered public life, that if 





- th calamity, misfortune at 
> I do not getthe Prayer and the seditauntbe Meumelanedt this question and the 


° necessity of deciding upon it in a time of €x- 
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citement, no portion of the blame could attach 
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tions of the people. And thirdly, the great 


to him—(hear, hear):—it was decidedly the) movement of society, which was alwavs going 


fault of those who, when in tranquil times 
a most temperate and moderate measure of 
reform was proposed—a measure reduced and 
diluted to the very minimam of reform— 
thought even such a measure too strong, and 
considered that the concession of it would bea 
violation of principle, which was not to be 
brooked by men who denominated themselves 
the conservative party of the State. (Cheers.) 
A right hon. Gentleman had last night quoted 
some words used by bim, and drawn from 
them a conclusion very different from what 
had been intended. He had said, that if the 
principle of change were once admitted, there 
would be no possibility of stopping it. But 
did this imply that they were not, in conse- 
quence, to attempt some small change at first 
to see how it would actin times of quiet, when 
the experimeut could have been deliberately 
tried, as it might have been, before it came to 
be supported by great popular petitions, and 
by large portions of the inhabitants in every 
part of the country. (Cheers.) They who 
said that the wise course to pursue was to 
remaia as we were, were the persons who 
were to blame for the circumstances under 
which the present discussion was going for- 
ward. It was better, said they, to leave things 
as they stood. Well, it was in,consequence 
that they now came tu discuss a question 
which, he confessed, as it began a great 
change, could not be unattended with peril — 
(cheers),—but which was so infinitely safer 
than standing still where they were, that he 
thought there was no man who really knew 
the state of the country, and who, comparing 
the two dangers, must not make up his mind 
that the danger of a great change is better 
than the risk of refusing all change, and de- 
claring, as 29 long time since it had been de- 








on, had brought the country to a State in 
which abuses so flagrant as those which pre- 
vailed at elections could no longer be suffered 
to stand. (Cheers.) He thought the notion 
of 150 members being sent there by individu- 
als was no longer to be tolerated—that places 
in which there were 160,000 inhabitants should 
be represented by a constituency of 14 or 15 
persons was not to be endured. Not thatother 
great aud populous places should be repres 
sented by the very dregs of an opulent come 
munity, who were drugged and bribed into 
accepting some stranger by a small party, 
These things they considered so coutradictury 
to the constitution, so repugnant to reason, so 
absolutely adverse to the state of knowledge in 
the country, that it was impossible they could 
long continue. [(Cheers.) The hon. Baronet 
on the opposite side, however, opposed a}f 
change, as well iu respect of this as of other 
questions. And he remembered well gq richt 
hon. Gentleman, who was a leader ynd organ 
of his party, declared, upon an o¢ casion when 
it was anticipated that three rreat questions 
would be introduced—the re’jeal of the Test 
Act, the Catholic question, "und Reform in Pare 
liament—that to all these questions he meant 
to give his decided opposition. (The gentle- 
mau he alluded ta wo's the right hon. Member 
for Tamworth.) Now, on all these questions 
he and his friends, considered that concession, 
and not opposid on, was the line of true states« 
men, (Cheers,) Acting upon this principle, 
they had su)norted the late Government in the 
propositio’us for the repeal of the disabilities of 
the Dis? enters aud Roman Catholics; aud if 
they b.ad originated a motion for parliament. 
ary reform of an extent far more limited than 
he approved of, they should in like manner 
‘nave had their support. (Cheers.) ‘The late 


. 


_ 


: 


clared, that the constitution of the House of | Government, however, declined this course. 
Commons was perfect, and that any the least | His Majesty called his present advisers into 
alteration was not advisable. (Cheers.} He | power, and having entered office, they could 
was sorry to detain the House so long upon | not take any other course except that of en- 
this subject, but the fact of the charge having | deavouring to carry their own principles into 
come from a quarter whence he did not, per- | effect— (cheers) ,—and bring forward measures 


— = tee “< 


haps, much expect it, induced him to refer | which should give satisfaction to the country ; 
now more particularly to the means by which | without injuring its interests. The members : 
the question of reform was brought to its pre-| of the existing Government, far from making { 
sent state. They who considered reform in-| reform a matter to excite the peoplg, on the 4 
Parliament necessary, thought, in the first| contrary were ready upon this, as upon all ‘ 


S&S 


other questions, to meet their adversaries 
fairly; and when they were called upon by 
the Sovereign to propose such measures as 
they considered for the good of the country, 
they had proposed a measure, the attempt at 
less than which they looked apon as danger- 
ous—the attempt at more as attended with the 
risk of failure, and of injury to the great inte~ 
rests of the empire. An hon. Gentleman who 
had spoken that night had alluded to a saying 


place, that, conformably with the constitution, 
that House ought to consist of the represeuta- 
tives of the people—a proposition which, in 
the time of Mr. Speaker Onslow, would have 
been considered a truism, but which now-a- 
days was presumed only to be held by the 
advocates of bold and decisive innovation. 
(Cheers.) Next, he held that the representa- 
tion of an individual could y ge: ingenuity of 
re 


argu tatio 
of = Pres ot length the cael had of Lord Plunkett's, and entirely misrepre. 


found these members. wore net enited. to sented it. When Lord Pluukett observed, thas 
- . . ) hett 
am yar eae as had S| af those who looked ony tothe Teter, 0 






be, chosen by 
Cited distrust and suspicion among large por- 

















were incapable of ‘conceiving the spirit. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Croker) had spoken 
a great deal about the recent history of France, 
but he bad entirely mistaken its spirit. He 
had dilated upon the late revolution—but what 
caused it? Who were the guilty persons? It 
was the Ministry of Polignac—the Proclama- 
tion rescinding certain portions of the charter, 
and destroying the liberty of the Press. 
distinguished meu who had resisted that pro- 
clamation were liable to no blame—tbey simply 
performed their duty to their country and 
themselves ; and he trusted there was not a 
member in this House who would not think 
himself bound to disobey such a proclamation. 
The obstinacy of Charles X.—the folly of his 


Ministers—had brought down upon France the | 
who were householders in Leeds, on!y two 
were 10/. householders. 


misfortunes of revolution. And now look to 
the spirit of the story. Had the violent popu- 


Jar party—the men of this movement—ob. | 
M. Perier, | 


tained the supreme power? No. 
who placed himself between the eneroachment 
of despotism on the one hand, and democratic 
anarchy op the other, had maintained his 
place, aud established in Paris, and most of 
the departinents, order, in concurrence with 
the liberty of the subject. 


compared him to M. Guizot, he begged to 
remark that this same )4. Guizot was yet in 
the full confidence of the Chamber. 
part he considered that the spirit of the lessons 
which we had to learn from recent French 
history was, that we should not increase the 
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The | 


In reply to the | 
right hon. Gentlemar (Mr, Croker), who had | 


For his | 
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| interests. It should be remembered, too, that 
the manufacturers in many towns where they 
were most powerful returned landed gentle- 
men. ‘There were, next, some thirty towns 
in Schedule 8B, places which, they were told 
by geutlemen opposite, were likely, as country 
tuwns, to return landed gentlemen in their 
neighbourhood. Next, there were 120 mem- 
bers returned by places with less than 10,000 
inhabitants, and, as appeared from the returns, 
the average number of constituents was from 
4,000 to 5,000 ; not more than twenty of them, 
indeed, had more than a constituency of 5,000. 
In fact, he had ascertaiued that the number of 
107. householders was about in a proportion of 
one-third to the inhabitants. It was curious 
to remark also, that out of 130 mechanics 





In Mauchester the 
proportion was greater: it was 30 to 130. 
Therefore would it have been very uvjust to 
raise the qualification to 15/., since the con- 
Stituency never could be so extensive as to 
make universal suffrage. He admitted, in- 
deed, that in some of the metropolitan, dis- 
tricts there would be a constituency of 18,000 
or 20.000. (Laughter.) But though he thought 
107. not too low, he also thought it low enough. 
He wished, with Mr. Fox, to have an inde- 
pendent constituency, not to have voters 
brought up to the poll in regiments. By hav- 
ing voters independent, there would no longer 
be arisk of their being misled by statements 
such as that Parliament had voted the Kinga 


danger by running counter to the spirit of the | million for his personal expenses, aud state- . 
> . 


times. (Cheers.) He would now come to the | ments such as this, which were made by men 
bill before the House. As to the question of | who spoke of evils which did not exist, and 
the small boroughs, whether 56 were taken, promised benefits from reform which never 
or more or less, it mattered not; the time was | could accrue, — As to what had been said re- 
gone by when government could be conducted | specting the diminution of the kingly power, 
by means of those boroughs, with the support | he denied that aay of the just prerogatives of 
and respect of the country. (Cheers.) That the Crown would be affected by the measure. 
the system of nomination boroughs was gross | It was in vain that the opposers of the measure 
could not be denied, It was ground on which | then before the House attempted to describe it 
it was no lenger possible to stand. He thought | as one imparting exclusive privileges to a few. 
that the advantages described as peculiar to | No! the most cursory observer could not fail 
the nomination boroughs were much exag- | to see that it conferred the full rights and fran- 
gerated. All that was useful in them might! chises of the constitution upon all who could 
be had by popular representation. And as for| command a house, aud who could pay rates 
the right of the Parhament tu change its own | for it. That formed now the basis of the con- 
constitution, none, he presumed, would doubt 
it: it had been admitted, even by Mr. Pitt, at | upon which the constitution might, he thought, 
the period of the Union. He now came to the be allowed safely to rest. It was a basis which, 
consideration of what would be the nature of | as it did not depend upon ingenious views of 
the House of Commons under the bill if it the politica! doctrines and institutions of other 
assed intoalaw. ‘There would be 166 mem- countries, so it could not be better justified 
fur counties of England and Wales, the than by a reference to the history and present 
only difference in the constituency being that state of our own country. The bill upom 
copybolders and tenauts-at-will to the amount | which the House had that night to decide was’ 
of 50d. a year would have the right of voting, framed upon principles derived from those 
and that 27 counties would be divided, each sources ; and he could not but hail its intro- 
division to retura two members. It was said duction as the harbinger of a ye oe era. 
that in Lancashire and Warwickshire there Amongst the many authorities by whom those 
would be a preponderance of the manufactur- | principles were recoguised and sanction 
ing interest in the return of members fur the was to be found the name of Mr. Sp 
county. This might be true, but it would be Ouslow, who, in the times of Sir Ro 
very uuwise to excite any feeling of irritation pole, in those ‘days of jobbing 








betweea the agricultural and manufacturing had the candour and the courage to’ 





stituency of the country, and it was a basis | 
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the system of corruption which then prevailed 
could uot go ou, and that the Prince who first 
set the example of putting an end tw it would 
secure to himself an immortal reputation. The 
present Government had the good fortune, and 
they prided themselves on the circumstance, 
to serve a Prince by whom that glory would be 
achieved. If, however, it was reso! ved to insist 
upon the maintenance of acknowledged abuses 
—if the determination continued to maintain 
undenied corruption—if the opinion of a great 
pre-united and enlightened people were to be 
set at defiance, he felt far from sanguine as to 
the result. (Cheers.) 

Sir C, WeTuERELL said, that the noble 
Lord opposite had then, as upon all occasions, 
freely aud distinctly stated his views on the sub- 
ject of the bill before the House, asd upon the 
question of Parliamentary Reform generally ; 
and if he (Sir C. W.) complained of any class 
of reformers as not being clear and explicit 
in thestatement of their sentimeuts, he did not 
wish to he understood as including the noble 
Lord in that number. Ong that occasion, as on 
all preceding occasions, the noble Lord had 
told them that he desired to introduce a mea- 
sure which would maintain and not subvert 
the aristocracy, the church, or the landed in- 
terest of Eugland. He gave the noble Lord 
full credit for believing that his bill would not 
have the effect of injuring the institutions of 
the country. He gave the noble Lord full 
credit fur wishing to save them. He, it was 
well known, entertained different seutimeuts, 
and in giving utterance to them, he claimed 
for himself equal! credit for sincerity and good 
intention. The present measure was intro- 
duced at a moment of unexampled public ex- 
citement, but that was no fault of his; the 
fault of that excitement was chiefly to be at- 
tributed to the Administration themselves— 
excitement created in favour of a measure 
which was so far from that which the noble 
Lord bimself proposed in 1619. It might be 
perfectly right and proper to give members to 
Leeds and Manchester, aud other great towns ; 
but that was not the bill. He would ask the 
noble Lord why he did not adhere to his own 
original proposition, the utmost limit of which 
was tu give a few new members to the large 
towns? In his humble apprehensiou, the 
Ministers assumed a‘ grievous responsibility 
when they took upon themselves to propose a 
measure of so wide and sweeping a nature, 
when, as he would contend, it was not called 
for by the people. As a proof that a reform in 
Parliament would got have the effect of sub- 
vertiog the aristocratical and ecclesiastical 
institutions, they were tola that M. Casimir 
Perrier was still Minister of France, and that 


he v as a reforming Minister; but who could 


say how long he would remain Minister? 
Ref rence was then made toa censorship of 


the ress. ne i acer sere 
an attempt to a on the press ; 
i ate aig eo cone 













of the public feelings, which members on both 
sides of the House had so frequently depre- 
cated. The terrorism of the press had been 
used to carry the present question, against the 
wishes of those who had ever shown their 
attachment to the constitution—against the 
wishes and opinions of the Radical Reformers. 





They had, in this state of things, a specimen 
of that ungoverned license by which the press 
_was enabled to effect, in conjunction with the 
/Government, an object to which such a large 
and iufluential portion of the nation was op- 
posed—it was a case without a parallel in the 
| history of this country, of Frauce, of the 
‘'Roman empire, or of any nation, ancient or 
‘modern. (Cheers.) It was impossible for him 
to proceed further without noticing the fact 
that the noble Lordopposite had left untouched 
the arguments which had on former occasions 
j been urged against the measure—not oue of 
jthose arguments had he made even the 
slightest attempt to touch. He would now 
call the attention of the House to some of the 
| calculations made by the noble Lord. He ad- 
/mitted that in many of tne large towns to 
which representatives would be given, not 
more thauv one-third of the male adult popula- 
tion would have votes; thus, as had heen well 
said, there would be an aristocracy of shop- 
keepers. Did any one believe that that aris- 
tucracy of 10d. householders would give satis- 
faction to the great body of the people? Yet 
the noble Lord assumed that it would be not 
ouly satisfactory, but final. Could any rational 
mau believe that the people would be satisfied 
with a system which established the Indian 
system of castes, aud broke up the people 
into classes and divisions heretofore unknown 
to the British constitution, and create a new 
local aristocracy, which the people would 
uever be satisfied with? The bill went to do 
away the ancient scot-and-lot right of voting, 
and to establish, nota plebeian, but an aris- 
tocratical principle—one which excluded two- 
thirds of the inhabitants. While professing to 
support and preserve the balance of the con- 
stitution, it would not be easy to imagine a 
measure better calculated to subvert aud de- 
stroy that balauce ; for not only would it divide 
the peopie into castes, hut also have the effegt 
of dividing that House into castes aud divisions, 
instead of that House beivg an indiscriminate 
aud combined body of representation, it would 
then be so formed as that the ianded interest 
must be overpowered. It was as disagreeable 
to himself as it must be to the House, that he 
should thus so frequently advert to topics s0- 
trite; but a sense of duty compelled him to 
repeat, that it had ever been considered a vital 
principle of the constitution that no particular 
class should have any ascendancy in that 
House ; but that, like all the received doc- 
trives of the constitution, was now tu be over- 
turned. Who were to be satisfied by the bill ? 





the aristocracy? Certainly not the Radical 
reformers : Jet the House remember what the 





the opinions of his constituency. Did they ~ 


hon. Member for Preston told them respecting — 
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suppose that the Unions would be satisfied ? | 
the Bristol Union ? the Unions of Manchester | 
or other places? Were there not in those | 

laces thousands of artisans occupying houses 

elow the value of 10/., and would they be | 
satisfied with a new constitution which set, 
over their heads men who possessed. no advan- | 
tage in character, education, wealth, employ- 
ment—in short, in nothing but paying a pound 
or two per annpm more for their houses ? The 
fact of living in one street ratber than another, 
would confer the right of voting, than which a 
more senseless proposition, a more insulting 
a more irrational enactment, was never sought 
to be imposed upon an intelligent and hitherto 
free community, Then let the House look to 
the mode in which the 10/. value was to be 
ascertained. Were the builders, carpenters, 
and joiners, who were to value those houses, to 
be appointed by the Lord Chancellor? Was it 
necessary that his scanty patronage should be 
increased with not only the appointing of the 
new Judges in Bankruptcy—not only the 
Commissioners and Barristers, but was he 
likewise to appoint all the valuators of the 107. 
franchise? Some of the alterations in the bill 
now before the House gave him satisfaction ; 
but the 10/. clause remained, in his mind, 
about as objectionable as ever. To the two) 
measures—that of the last session, and that of | 
the present—-he might apply a passage in | 
Virgil (lege Ovid], which, indeed, was so hack- 
neyed, that nothing but its exact application 
could warrant the use of it :— 





ac 





facies non omnibus una 
Nec diversa tamen: qualem decet esse soro- 
rum.” 





He begged also to call the attention of the’ retailers of by-gone events. 
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they must rot only “‘ run for it,” but‘ eut and 
run for it.’ (Repeated cheers and laughter.) 
Undoubtedly, Ministers had been very expe- 


ditious, and everything showed that the 


relied more upon their heels than upon their 
heads. (Laughter.) In order to satisfy people 
out of doors, they had brought forward this 
Reform in a manner so absurdly defective, 
that it was an insult to those to whom it was 
addressed. (Hear.) The hon. Member for 
Calne had reprobated those who travelled for 
their historical illustrations to Florence or 
Venice, and as he (Sir C. W.) entirely agreed 
with him, he would uot go beyond the four 
seas that circled in our island. As the Radicals 
of the reign of Charles I. had overturned the 
Government then, so the Radicals of the reign 
of William 1V. would overturn the Goveru- 
ment now. The hon. Member for Calne had 
warned the House not to resist excitement, 
and had referred to the fatal consequences of 
resisting excitement, before the civil wars in 
1642; but did be mean to suggest for a mo- 
ment that there was apy analogy between the 
circumstances of the present times and the 
reign of Charles I.? Hau the illustrious House 
of Brunswick excited the animosity of the 
people like the unfortunate House of Stuart? 
Had the subdjects of William IV. to complain 


_of the tyranny of the Star Chamber, or of the 


odious tax of ship-money? (Hear.) If it were 
thought fit to resort to history, surely it would 
be folly to turn from the lessons of prudence it 
afforded. To the quotations of his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Croker), be would add one more, 


not indeed from a historian, but from a poet,: 


who dealt quite as much in practical wisdom 
and solid sense as any of the most applauded 
His right hon. 


House to a matter of dates. The instructions | Friend bad drawn a parallel between the reigns 
to the state engineer—to the man of science, | of Charles I. and William 1V., but he might 
who Was employed to construct a new consti- | have rendered the picture and its pendant more 
tution, or entirely to remodel the old one— | compiete, if he had adverted to the manner in 
were dated the 24th of November, 1831, only | which, at both periods, the Bishops had been 
ten days before the meeting of Parliament; | reviled. They were then, as now, called ma- 


su that no longer period was allowed for the | liguants, and Butler registered the sort of 


formation of the bill. Instead of postponing 
the meeting of Parliament until January, the 
two Houses were required to meet on the 6th 
of gDecember, and within a very few days 
aftetwdrds was produced that great effort of 
skill and genius, the new and equally efficient 
measure of Reform, accompanied by a fasci- 
culus of documents, extending from No. 1 to 
No. 5; but in which Nos. 3 and 4 were even 
yet wanting. Many had been astonished at 
the precipitation of the Ministers; and the 
hon. Member for Calne had attributed it to 
absolute necessity. Other people, he said, had 
been so slow, that Ministers were obliged to 
run for it. (Cheers and laughter,) Those were 
his own words; aud hepeless as it was to add 
to the bon. Member’s learning, and desperate 
as he must be who would attempt to mend his 
phaasscingy. he(Sir C. W.) would, neverthe- 
ess, in this instance, venture to suggest a 
whee viz., that if Ministers proceeded 
ap equal degree of rapidity in futuse, 

4 


treatment they received, even from the lowest 
grades of society, when he said, that 


** Oyster-women locked their fish uP» 
And trudged away to cry ‘ No Bishop !’” 


(Laughter.) In our own time their treatment 
had been even less ceremonious ; for not long 
since, at a public meeting, a flag was exhi- 
bited representing a prostrate bishop, with a 
mitre on his head. (Cheers.) The reign of 
Charles I. had had its political prophet, but he 
was a paltry pretender compared with the 
political prophet of the reign of William IV. 
That pees in a speech upon this very sub- 
ject, had warned the: Bishops to set their 
houses in order. ~— cheering from the 


Opposition benches.) He did not believe that 
the boldest and mos of the 


heads and Radicals of the reign of Charles I. 
ever ventured upon any prophecy so fearless 
and so furious. As a sedative to 
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houses in order; and within a month after- 
wards, the palace of one of the Bishops was in 
flames. (Loud cheers.) He did not see the hon. 
Member for Calue—the Ariel of Calne—in his 
place. He was happy to observe him behind 
the Chair; and he put it to that Ariel behind 
the Chair (laughter), who had talked so much 
of the reign of Charies 1., whether he could 
point outa precedeut at all parallel to what he 
had just advanced? He (Sir C. Wetherell) 
agreed that it was difficult to stop excitement ; 
difficult, indeed, when it rushed in such a 
torrent from a source whence a single drop 
ought not tu flow; difficult, indeed, when it 
burst in such a blaze from a quarter whence 
a single spark ought not to escape. (Much 
cheering, long continued.) Who could blame 
the people for being excited, when their pas- 
sions were roused even by the leader of this 
blessed conservative Ministry? (Hear, hear, 
hear.) After this, could the colleagues of this 
political prophet assert that it was not their 
fault—that they, forsooth, were not to blame— 
and that they could not resist a tide, the flood- 
gates of which they had themselves opened ? 
They had raised the excitement for the sake 
of carrying their bill, and now they ‘ were 
anxious to skulk behind the supposed necessity 
they alone had created. Thus a law was to be 
extorted by intimidation that could not be 
justified by reasov. (Cheers,) Something had 
been said about episcopacy, and he did not 
blame those who were opposed to it, but he 
thought that the protection of episcopacy was 
necessary for the preservation of the national 
religion. He thought with Pope :— 


** Ev’n in a Bishop I can spy desert ;” 


and take away the props of religion, religion 
itself must fall. Reference had been made to 
the late French Revolution. He begged to ask 
whether it was yet finished ? and the question 
had been at least raised whether the ancient 
formula of public worship on the Sabbath 
should not beabolished. He would tell the 
conservative Ministry of England that an in- 
sult offered to the dignitaries of the Pro- 
testant Church was a_ personal insult to 
every member of that church. After all, he 
could not blame the ignorant and vulgar, who 
were hurried away by the impetuosity of 
their passions to acts. of contumely and ven- 
geance, when the example was set in a quarter 
where dignity and hunour ought to reside, 
and from whence protection ought to be af- 
forded. (Repeated cheers.) The right bon. 
Gentleman then proceeded to remark upon the 
recent events at Lyons, and deduced from 
them the t that the three glorious 
days, and what they had. accomplished, had 
not done enough for the lower orders of the 


of France, who were still dissatisfied. | 


“contended that the effect would be the 
same,in this country—tbat the . 
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hostes humani generis, who pretended that it 
would relieve every speciesof distress. It was 
equally with the last, a measure of revolution 
and robbery (cheers) : as Jacobinism was the 
principle of the last, so was it of the present 
bill. (Cheers.) He would again insist, that it 
was a change without necessity or use; for 
the constitution, as it stood at present, was 
equally preservative of the liberties of the 
people and the prerogatives of the crown. 
(Hear.) Before be sat down (oh, ob!) from 
the Ministerial beuches ; answered by cheers 
from the Opposition) —before he sat down he 
would say, that both the noble Lords opposite 
had failed. to answer the speech of his hon, 
and learned Friend the Member for St. Mawes. 
Up to the present moment the privciples and 
probable operation of the bill remained unex- 
plained. (Loud cheers.) 

Sir R. Peer rose, and after some delay the 
House became sufficiently silent for him to 
proceed. The right hon. Baronet said :— 
‘* At this late hour of the night, and in this 
stage of the debate, when so short atime is 
left—when, according to the prevailing wish 
of the House, we shall proceed to a division, 
I should desire at once to address myself to 
those arguments in favour of this measure 
which are supposed to be still left standing, 
without referring to any arguments of a private 
nature. But the speech of the hon. an¢, 
learned Member for Calne, who, for the thirc! 
time, has thought it desirous to introduce some 
topics unconnected with the merits of the de- 
bate, and who has addressed himself to me in 
a manner purely personal, compel me to adopt 
a different course ; for I should be unworthy 
of the situation which I hope I hold in this 
House, if 1 permitted the debate to close with- 
out reference to these arguments. I think 
thatthe hon. Gentleman, in the three speeches 
he has made in favour of reform, has taunted 
me three times on the subject of the Catholic 
question. I confes%4¢hought that after three 
speeches he might Mave left this alone ; and 
that after two months, he would not have come 
down with all the sweltering venom (tremen- 
dous cheering) collected in interval which 
has elapsed since the last attack was made 
upon me. He has charged me with having 
been guilty of unworthy things towards the 
present Ministry in the course they have been 
pursuing, as if I were under some necessity of 
returning the compliment I received from 
them upon the Catholic question, What is 
the obligation I have comracted? The hon. 
Gentleman says, ‘‘ When you proposed the 
Catholic question, they who had before brought 
it forward agreed with you cordially, and hand- 
somely gave you their support; and, when 
they brought forward the Reform Bill, why 


did you not do the same?” Simply, Sir, for 
with me on 


this reason—that the agteed 

Catholic question, while differ from th 
the subject of Parliamentary Reform. 
charged me with what amounts in sub 
though not io phrase to little less than § 
corrupt apostacy, (Hear.) He has insic 
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* 
that having opposed the repeal of the Test and! question. For several years in this House | 
Corporation Acts, ! brought forward the Ca- had taken a most active part in Opposition to 
tholic question with the sole desire of con-, that question ; I had so taken it from the great 
tinuing in office, and of appropriating to my- , deubt | entertained, whether the removal of 
self the honour due to others. I have long , Catholic disabilities would restore tranquillity 
been silent under this charge, but I canbe, to Ireland, and I therefore maintained au un- 
silent no longer. In the first place I thought’ compromising hostility, taking care, however, 
the time had hardly come when I ought to’ to avoid all asperity of manuer. In 1822 [qu, 
place my conduct in the proper light, and [1828] i was again left in the minority on that 
therefore left the charge unnoticed ; but the question. There were, then, circumstances 
time has now come, when my defence of my which showed me that it was more dangerous 
conduct on the Catholic question ought tobe to continue the resistance I bad offered, than 
put beyond all doubt. In the first place, I to yield. I have often said, that my opinion 
did not undertake to settle the question on the subject is unchanged, for I had doubts 
of the Test and Corporation Acts. As the whether the people of Ireland would be bene- 
Minister of the Crown I opposed that fited by the change, which would give strength 
question. I was beaten—I was left in a_ to dissent, and power to the many. From time 
min: rity on that question, and being so, to time I found that the success of the Pro- 
I did not attempt to defraud of any honour testant party was balanced by the success of 
those who had previously advocated the settle- their opponents, and I thought it hopeless to 
ment of the question; for opposed as I was to maintain, with effect, a further resistance; 
it, | privately believed that after the vote of but, at the same time, I thought there could 
the House of Commons, it was better that the be nothing more unfortunate than that I, whio 
question should be settled; and in that con-| had been the most strenuous in opposition, 
viction 1 did what I could to facilitate an! should be the individual to undertake the 
amicable acjustment. Then, says the right | settlement of that question. It was not for the 
hon. Gentleman, why did you not resign when | sake of any personal sacrifices that 1 was called 
you found you could not carry your measure ? | on to make, for l always expected that such sacri- 
The hon. Member, with his usual discretion, | fices must be made, that] felta repugnance toit, 
wields a two-edged sword, which equally | but that I felt 1 must necessarily lose the con- 
wounds friends and foes. Is it an imputation | fidence of the party with whom I had so long 
that Ministers do not resiga when they cannot | acted, and I did feel it unfortunate that], who 
carry into effect a measure to which they are! had evinced the most decided opposition, should 
favourable? (Hear, hear.) If it is so, then, | be the individual to introduce the very measure 
why do uot the present Ministers resign?| I had so long opposed. It happened that I 
(Hear) I made no charge against them for| was absent from London in the year 1828, and 
not resigning, and I now say that it is not| I wrote my opinion on the policy of settling 
fair to infer improper conduct because Minis- | the Catholic question to my noble Friend, | 
ters do not at once resign, when they are de- | stated—** I have thus expressed my opinion 
feated in their attempt to carry a particular| without reserve on the first great question of 
measure. I will now state the whole truth as | all, on the policy of seriously considering this 


connected with the Catholic question, and, | long-agitated question with a view to an ad- 
having done so, I will appeal to every man, | justment. I have proved, I trust, that it is no 
whether, in what I did, I was not fully justi- | false delicacy with respect to past opinioss, 
fied.. On the 9th July, 1824, I was called on} nor auy fear of charges of inconsistency that 
to form part of the Ministry. There had | will prevent me from taking that part which 
been three changes of the Government. The} the present danger and the new position of 
administration of Lord Goderich had lasted 4! affairs seem to require. Jam ready to do so if 
months. There were three parties in the| itis absolutely necessary. 1 think there is less 
state: there were the Tories, the Whigs, and | of danger in the settlement of the question than 
the friends of Mr. Canning. In the Govern-' in leavingit, as it has been, an open question, 
ment of Lord Goderich two of these parties | by the effects of which the Government has 
had been united; why they did not retain! Leen on many occasions paralyzed. I must at 


————— 


office, 1 heve yet to learn. I have never heard | the same time say, that I think it would not. 


the cause ; but the fact was that that Admivi-| conduce to the satisfactory settlement of the 
stration failed to meet the Parliameut. In the | question, that the charge of it should be left in 
month of January the Duke of Wellington my hands. Personal considerations are et 
was called on to form an Administration, and|tirely out of the question. I show this by 
the Duke and I were obliged to postpone the avowing, that in case of necessity, | am ready 
meeting of Parliament for one week. We met! to undertake the duty, but I think I could 
_the Parliament one month after the Govern- support the measure more safely, if my S¥P- 

ment, composed of two of the parties in the port of it were given out of the House. Any 
state had quitted the Government, and we! authority which it may be thought I possess 
_were beaten on the question of the Test and among the Protestant party would be increased 

Corporation Acts, Is there any gentleman by myretirement. I have too deeply been 
who would have had us leave the King at such engaged in opposition to concessions to make 





_& moment on that question? (Hear.) I now| it advantageous that I should be the indivi- 
geome to the heavier charge of the Catholic|dualto originate this measure.” (Hear-) 
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mention this, Sir, to show that circumstances 
had compelled me to undertake the settlement 
of that question. (Hear, hear.) | did after- 
wards undertake to introduce a measure for 
the settlement of that question, but I remaiu- 
ed till January, 1829, in the belief that I 
should retire from office, and give my support 
to that measure in my private capacity alone. 
But it was made evident to me that my retire- 
ment, together with the King’s opinion on the 
Cat®olic question, would absolutely preclude 
the satisfactory settlement of it. I wrotea 


letter to my wnoble Friend, expressing an | 


earnest wish to avoid undertaking the painful 
office. That was on the 12th of July, 1829; 


but knowing the difliculties with which he was | 
at that time surrounded, I said, ‘*1 speak | 


without reserve. If my retirement should 
prove, in your opinion, after the communica- 
tion you have made, an insurmountable ob- 
stacle to the course you intend to pursue, in 


that case you shall command any service | 


can reuder.”” The memorandum iudorsed on 


that letter states, that the Archbishop of Can- | 
terbury, the Bishops of London and Durham, | 


had thatday had an audience of the Duke of 
Wellingtuu, to declare that they should give 
their decided opposition to the proposed pian. 
That circumstance made it impossible for me 
toretire. I had advised the King to concede 
the measure. 
partin introducing the measure I had advised 
him to adopt ; and uo consideration on earth 
hut that should have induced me wo stand in 
that place and propose it. But if I believed, 
as circumstauces had compelled me to believe, 
that a settlement of the question was necessa- 
ry, and that my retirement was an insupera- 
ble obstacle to the settlement, I appeal to any 
man of bonour whether I should have been 
justified in retiring ? (Hear, hear, hear.) I had 
advised the King, aud could J, when he said, 
** | have scruples—you ask me to make sacri- 
fice of them—yet you yourself refuse to make 
a similar personal sacrifice,”—could I, | say, 
when thus appealed to as a subject, refuse to 
undertake the task? (Cheers.) Under these 


circumstances I did undertake it, and not for | 


the purpose of rebbing the original proposers 
of the honour. (Cheers.) The hon. Member 
has charged me with having been the cause of 
the delay in this measure of Reform ; and, 
consequently, of having been tie cause of the 
evils which he says have arisen from that 
delay. Ideny it. I must repeat now what I 
have before said, that the conduct of the party 
in giving me their support on the Catholic 
question, was conduct dictated hy the purest 
aud most honourable motives, and entitle that 
arty to my respect and gratitude. (Hear, 
near, hear.) I said so at thetime; but does 


the hon. Member, therefore, think, that with 
fetid breath, and whispering humbleness, I 
should shrink from offering opposition to this 
bill? (Hear, hear, bear.) Am I to abate my 
oppusition—am | uot at liberty to say that | 
think the King’s Government ars io error, if I 
think them so? If I thought I was disquali- 
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fiel I would abdicate my functions, and not 
stand here to offer weak opposition to the 
measure. [ assert, however, that I am at 
liberty to offer this opposition. A gveat part 
of the speech of the hon. Gentleman turned 
upon the question—not whether this measure 
jis for the advantage of the country—but who 
,are the parties that propose it. The assump- 
tion is, that to the pressure of external force 
jwe must give way, and that we have no alters 
jnative but that of satisfying the craving of the 
|people. The hon. Gentleman has said, ** How 
is it that we can have eyes aud uot see, ears 
jaud not hear,legs and not walk, and howis 
it that all our senses do not convince us that 
refurm must be conceded?’ Will be ask the 
same question of the Marqnis of Lansiown, 
who has eyes and ears and legs; but has 
neither seen, nor heard, nor walked, but has 
for years opposed Parliamentary Reform ? 
Why, in the year 1827, dikl we see the Mar- 
quis of Lansdown, together with other right 
i hou, Gentlemen opposite (cheers), taking part 
in Mr. Cauning’s Government, after he had 
declared, to the last momeut of his life, he 
Should b- opposed to Parliamentary Reform ? 
(Cheers.) Andon this point I find a passage 
in Mr. Stapleton’s Memovins of Mr. Canning, 
Stating, that all the Cabinet was united in say- 
jug that the question of Parliamentary Reform 
would not be supported by any member of the 
Government. (Cheers.) After this, I think 
| that we have a right to say that we do dread 
the opening of the question of reform. The 
noble Lord has asked why we objected to 
| accede to his former small motions of reform ? 
‘But can he ask this question, after having 
himself told us, that to those who made the 
slightest concession he would address himself 
in the words of Cromwell; ‘* The Lord has 
delivered them into my haud’’? (Cheers.) I 
must say that I think it rather hard that the 
| noble Lord should in this manner exonerate 
those who have even refused to make the 
slightest abatement, aud fasten himself upon 
me, because | believe that | once stated that I 
should be willing to transfer the franchise of a 
{second Grampound to Manchester. Neither 
do I feel that I have been very fairly dealt 
| with by the hon, and learned Geatleman (Mr. 
Macaulay), who has taken occasion to com- 
pliment me on having sung my Palinodium. 
(I did not mention you,” from Mr. Macau- 
lay.) No; the hon, aud learned Gentleman 
did not meution me, but the sarcasm was not 
the less pointed. (Loud cheers.) But I can 
assure the House that so far from having 
taunted the Government with adoptivg my 
principles in their new bill, I have already 
stated it as my opinion that the esseutial prin- 
ciples of the bill remain unchanged. Whatl 
did say, on a former uight, was, that I thought 
that the country was jn a better situation by 
being affurded this opportunity of re-consider- 
ing the measure; for which reason I con- 
ceived that we had bada great escape, and 
felt thankful to the House of Lords for having 
acted as ithad done. (Cheers.) But as far as 
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I can see, not only do I rejoice in this, but the | this House is behind the improvement of the 


noble Lord also ought to rejoice, for it 
has given him an opportunity of improving 
his bill, and eulogizing the beauty of the 
daughter in preference to that of the mother. 
We bave heard their boast this evening of 
‘‘ mater pulchra, filia pulchrior ;”’ and there- 
fore, I hope there is no doubt that the noble 
Lord’s gallantry will lead him to rejoice that 
he is able to enjoy the embraces of the 
daughter rather thau those of the mother. (A 
laugh and cheers.) But, after all, when it is 
considered that I live in the very neighbour- 
hood of those meetings to whom I have been 
denounced as ‘“‘the whisper of a faction” 
(cheers)—to whom I have been held up by 
the press of the country as a fit subject, not 
for argumeuts, but for brick-bats, (cheers), 
1 think that it is a little too much to find fault 
with me for vindicating a course which an 
honest and honourable party pursued, and by 
which they have afforded an opportunity for 
what the Government thinks an amendment in 
the bill. (Cheers.) I think, however, that 
after what we have heard in the course of this 
debate, we must no longer hear of the princi- 
ples of this bill being argued on the ground 
of the Constitution. The noble Lord dissents 
from this, | see; but has be not himself said 
this evening that if it had been his fortune to 
have lived at the period of the Revolution, he 
himself would have voted for the maintenance 
and coutinuance of the sma'l boroughs? 
(Cheers.) Butsurely, if these small boroughs 
are now contrary to the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, they would have been equally so at the 
time of the Revolution, and it would conse- 
quently have been out of the power of the 
noble Lord to have voted inv their support. 
(Hear, hear.) Allusion had been made to the 
Bill of Rights, and the declaration contained 
therein, that elections should be free ; but this 
declaration by no means refers to the small 
boroughs, but to the circumstances mentioned 
in the preamble, which arose out of the inier- 
ference of King James II. with the election of 
members, and which is particularly described 
by Reresby, who gives an account of his being 
desired by the King to stand for York, to 
which he consented, on the covdition that the 
King should put out of the Corporation of 
York all those members to which Reresby ob- 
jected, and which James accordingly did: so 
- that from this it appeared clear that the de- 
claration in the Bill of Rights iv nowise ap- 
plied to the small boroughs, in favour of 
which the noble Lord would bave fought on 
his stumps if he had lived atthatiime. I am 
ready to admit that if there does not exist an 
elastic spirit in the Constitution so as to meet 
the temper of the times, thatthere is something 
wrong, something that requires alteration— 
and that if the Foto bs are made of such 
iron stuff that they will not yield to the im- 
pression of improvement, the attempt to put 
them down is justifiable. But will any one, 
after looking at ro yp stage of the Legislature 
since the year 1827, say that the animus of 





times? Is it not rather before it in what it 
did on the Catholic question and on that of 
Free Trade? (Cheers.) But another error 
which, in my opinion the advocates of reform 
have committed in their arguments, is, that 
they have discussed the question as if it only 
applied to this country, quite forgetting the 
immense colonial possessions of the empire. 
But if it be said that the population of India is 
of so low a grade of intellect as not to under- 
stand the nature of good government, I think 
that will only serve to make the case worse; 
for if they perceive that change is taking place 
in England, without beirg able to perceive the 
justice of that change, it will only lead them 
the more doggedly to require a change in their 
own condition. Another fault is, that the bill 
makes no difference between nomination and 
small boroughs. It may be very well to say 
that the nomination boroughs must be got 
rid of ; but that shows no cause for destroying 
the small boroughs also. (Cheers.) Besides, 
the real fact is, that this bill does not destroy 
those very boroughs at which it is said it aims. 
Look at Midhurst: we have been told over 
and over again that the representation of that 
place belonged to a hole in a wall; but, after 
all, that very hole in the wall is to retain its 
right. It is true that the constituency is en- 
larged; but the place itself coutinues the 
same. In an address from Walsall, I find that 
the abolition of the East India monopoly and of 
the traffic in the flesh and blood of negroes, 

is particularly insisted upon. Now, I do not 
mean to say that all this is not very honestly 
intended; but what I am afraid of is, that 
when we get a popular Parliament, we shall 
find it jamping to conclusions—conclusions 
that may be right, but which, from the great 
variety of interests they embrace, require the 
nicest caution and consideration in their ma- 
nagement. (Cheers.) In the same way with 
respect to property, lam in no fear of its de- 
struction by confiscation; but I am afraid 
that steps will be taken, the ultimate tend- 

eucy of which will be to shake the confidence 
of the country; and that confidence once 
shaken, there will be an end at once to the 
chief stimulus which induces men to amass 

property, and which, in England, has hitherto 
been productive of that wealth, commerce, and 
power, which have given her so high astation 

among the nations of Europe. Let us fora 
moment look at the state of France! What 
is the condition of the working people there? 

Why, although they have not to meet the 

heavy taxation that exists in this country, their 
state is most deplorable; and it is found that 
in every part of that kingdom the situation of 
the industrious classes is such, that it almost 
becomes a question whether they will ever be 

able to recover their former vigour, and re- 

assert that position which the industry of every 
country ought ever to possess. (Cheers.) The 
right . Baronet, at the conclusion of the 
quotation, saitl, that this was the case of @ 

country with an increased army and an in- 











creasing revenue. (Hear, hear.) Did he there- 
fore say that the French were not right in re- 
sisting tyranny ? No such thing. But he said 
that the effect of all such changes in Govern- 
ment were to suspend commerce, to derange 
industry, to put a stop to credit, and injure 
almost to death, all the manufacturing and 
labouring classes. He said that to show that 


any change in the constitution of a coun- | 


try exposed to hazard its dearest interests ; 
and he said it because he was sure, if such a 
change were made here, property would be 
unjustly attacked, and the destruction of this 
country would be sealed the iustaut its pro- 
perty was vot secure. He was afraid that the 
10/. householders would not pay the same re- 
Spect to those institutions on which property 
depended ; he did not say that they would be 
guilty of confiscation, but from not respecting 
the institutions in the same degree, they would 
shake the public confidence, and lead to con- 
sequences as bad as coufiscation. (Hear, 
hear.) I cppose the bill, said the right hon 
Baronet, becatise I repel all participation in 
the responsibility of such a measure; and I 
vote against the secoud reading, not that I 
expect to be successful in my opposition, but 
because I will euter my solemn protest against 
iucurrivg any responsibility in making one of 


— 2 { 
the greatest and most precipitate changes ever | 


made in a constitution, which was so good, 
that the change ought not to be made, because 
that constitution was the best that ever existed 
in the annals of history. (Cheers.) You 
should well consider the ultimate and imme- 
diate effects of the change you are about to 


accomplish on the three parts of the empire. | 
Look well to the proportions that were estab- | 


lished atthe Union. Ireland may be disturbed 
from other causes ;. but the Reform Bill in its 
principles, aud the course pursued by the Go- 
verument in agitating, besides the question of 
concession, the question of relative proportions 
of the representation of the different parts of 
the empire, which was agitated by the Govern- 
ment altogether unnecessarily—(hear, hear), 
—had disarranged—apart from the question 
of the nomination boroughs—all the relations 
of the empire, was pregnaut with mischief, 
and calculated, more directly and immediately 
than any other cause, to produce extensive 
dissatisfaction and discontent. It is not in.the 
spirit of hostility, but from the common inte- 
rest which | take with the Ministers in the 
welfare of the country, that I implore the Go- 
vernment not to suffer this House to separate 
for the recess without proclaiming the course 
they meau to pursue—uvot with respect to the 
deliberations on the Relorm Bill, but with 
respect to the proportious they mean to pre- 
serve as to the meinbers for the differeut paris 
of the empire. | say nothing of the justice of 
the proceeding ; but I do fear that the course 
pursued by the Governmeut—though its -pro- 
positions may assume the semblance of justice, 
and though it may be perlaps resuived at 
length to concede—may place an instrument 


in the hauds uf those who may useit to | talent, but 
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strengthen their own popularity, and enable 
them to command an extent of that proportion 
after the recess. I say nothing of the justice ; 
but if it be intended ultimately to concede, I 
Say give way at once. (Cheers.) While yet 
giving way has the merit of concession, I 
repeat, as I said before, that | am most de- 
cidedly opposed to the principles of this bill. 
I expected that the Ministers would briog in a 
Reform Bill on their acceptance of office ; but 
I believe, in my conscience, that the conces- 
sions made by the Government have been far 
too large, and that it was most averse to bring 
in so large a measure of reform within six 
weeks after they had taken office, and while 
the country was yet agitated by the events of 
the French revolution. (Hear, hear.) It 
must uot. be supposed, as I have stated, that I 





was ready to support moderate reform—that I 
| have listened to any insivuations, and am 
' keeping back when I may find a time to bring 
| forward a moderate plan of reform, and dis- 
| possess the Goverument. 1 may be obliged to 
submit by necessity toa plan of reform [cannot 
successfully oppose, but believing as | do that 
| the people of this country are grossly deceived 
| —grogslv deluded—in their expectations of the 
| practical benefits they will derive from reform, 
I shall not be precluded from declaring my 
opinion, and opposing that reform as loug as | 
‘ean. The right hon. Baronet then adverted to 
the sacrifice he was ready to make of office, 
and the impossibility that office could be of 
any advautage to him, though he admitted to 
seck it was an object of honourable ambition 5 
and then went on—I will continue my oppo- 
sition to the last, believing as I do that this 
is the first step, not directly to revolution, but 
/to a series of changes which will affect the 
property, and alter the mixed constitution, of 
the country—believing that it will be fatal to 
| the authority of the House of Lords, and will 
force on a series of further concessions. I will 
oppose it to the last, convinced that though my 
opposition will be unavailing, it will not be 
fruitless, because the opposition now made 
will oppose a bar to further concessions bere- 
after. Ifthe whole of the House were now to 
join in giving way, it will have less power to 
resist future changes. On this ground I stand, 
not opposed to any well-considered reform of 
any of our institutions which the well-being 
of the country demands, but opposed to this 
reform in our constitution, because that shat- 
ters the feelings of respect towards it which 
are founded in prejudive perhaps, or in higher 
feelings of veneration for all our institutions. 
I beheve that reform will do this, and I will 
wield all the power I possess to oppose the 
gradual progress of that spirit of democracy to 
which the hon. aud learned Gentleman thinks 
we ought gradually to yield ; fur if we make 
those concessions, it will only lead to establish 
the supremacy of that principle. Wemay, I 
know, make it supreme ; we may be ena 
to establish a republic, full, | have no doubt, 
of energy, slender, I have no doubt, with 
fatal ty our mixed furm of Govern 
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ment, and ultimately destructive of all those | 


usages and practices which have long preserved 
to us alarge share of peace and prosperity, 
and have made and preserved this the proudest 
kingdom in the annals of the world. [The 
right hon. Gentleman sat down amidst long 
and loud cheering. } 





TO THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 


Bolt-court, December 12, 1831. 
DENMAN, 


In my last I told you that I would send | 


you a present, for you and your right- 
worthy brother Wiipr, to comfort you | 
on your way down to Bristol; and I 
now fulfil my promise. The moment 
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and let THE LIAR and the bloody old 
Times, and let the Greys and the Lambs 
and the Russells and the ‘‘ Broughams,” 
chew the cud upon it, too ; only taking 
along with you the facts, that this report 
is copied by me from The United 
States Gazetie, published at PatvapeL- 
puta, and dated Oct 20, 1831; that 
that Gazette (as large a sheet as that of 
the bloody old Times) contains, in this 
single number of it, four hundred and 
three advertisements; and that the price 
of the Gazette is thirty-six shillings a 

year, or three half-pence for a single 


paper! Such, Denman, are the effects 
‘of CHEAP GOVERNMENT ! And, 





1 was apprised of that dirty Bill of In-| so no more, at this present writing 


dictment which you caused to be pre-. 
sented at the Old Bailey, amongst a 
usual arm-full of bills against thieves, 
robbers, and murderers ; the moment I 
saw that dirty bill, in which you called 
me a Lanourer of the parish of Saint 
Dunstan in the West, though you knew 
me to be the author, ‘publisher, and pro- 
prietor, of a periodical political work of 
thirty years standing, and that, too, the 
most celebrated work in the world; 
though, at the very least, you knew me 
to be, and to have long been, a freeman, 
a liveryman, and a bookseller, in the 
city of London; and though you also 
knew me to reside in a large private 
house, with extensive gardens, in the 
village of Kensington; the moment 
this low, premeditated, and Whig-in- 
sult met my eye,I told you, that you 
and your masters had “ chosen to light 
** the candle, and that I would take care 
“that it should not be put under a 
“ bushel.” 

The following report of the proceed- 
ings of a public meeting, held, in pur- 
suance of public notice, on the 15th of 
October, in the cpunty-court house of | 
the city of Philadelphia, will show you | 
and your “ liberal masters,” that your 
candle has sent its light to a great dis- 
tance! There, then ; ; take it, read it, 
you and your renowned brother chew 
the cud upon it ; and let the curate of | 
Crowhurst, the Reverenn Rusu, and 
let vour Sussex magistrates, Scawen, 
| Buenr, and ‘l mmapcaorr, and © let 
- Branprorp, Trevor,Svarr and Wywnz, 


from him whom you attempted to de- 
stroy- 
. COBBETT. 
bier fe the parish of 
St. Duustan in the West.” 


* 





WILLIAM COBBETT, 
AND THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 
A meeting of the friends of Mr. Cobbett, 
and of the liberty of the press, was held at the 
County Court House, Philadelphia, on the 
15th of October, 1821, when THomas HutMe, 
Esq. was called to the Chair, and CLaupbius 


| W. Heywoop and Jonny SCHOLFIELD, were 


appointed Secretaries. After the meeting was 
organized, Mr. Fisher presented an address, 
setting forth the objects of the meeting, and 
the circumstances which had called it together. 
The following resolutions were then submitted 
to the meeting, and were unanimously 
adopted. 

Resolved, that this meeting has, for years 
past, seen with feelings of great satisfaction, 
the able and determined opposition evinced by 
William Cobbett against the actsof * * 
° e e exercised towards the people 
|of England, by that band of oligarchs, justly 
| denominated boroughmongers ; a band which 
has waged war against the liberties and rights 
of man in almost every corver of the world, 
and has sought the ruin of every man who 


dared to raise his voice in opposition to their 
i * 





That when we revert to the history of the 
pastconduct of * bad . * we are 


reminded of their persecutions, aod, in DU- 
merous cases, ¢ven unto death, of great num- 
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bers of men, whose only crime was asserting 
their undoubted rights of electing the members 
of the House of Commons; and we consider 
the late prosecution of William Cobbett as a 
continuation of the series of cruelties by which 
these * ° * and degraded the 
character of Englishmen. 

That being sensible of the advantage of the 
freedom of the press, this meeting has heard 
with pleasure of the defeat and disgrace of * 

* of the boroughmongers, in the English 
Court of King’s Bench, on the trial of William 
Cobbett, for the publication of what they 
called a ‘* false, scandalous, and malicious 
libel; ’’ and resolve, that the thanks of this 
meeting, aud an address expressive of those 
feelings, be presented to him for his able, 
manly, and convincing defence of himself and 
of the liberty of the press. 

Resolved, That a committee, consisting of 
three persons be appointed to draft an ad- 
dress to William Cobbett, Esq., agreeably to 
the third resolution: when Messrs. Wood, 
Brothers, aud Heywood, were unanimously 
appointed of the said committee. 

After a short absence, the Chairman of the 
Committee, Mr, Wood, reported the following 
address :— 

TO WM. COBBETT, ESQ. 

Sir,—We, who admire your firm, undaunt- 
ed, and consistent conduct, in advocating the 
cause of the puor, the oppressed, and the help- 
less, have just received the report of your late 
trial in the Court of King’s Beuch, and of your 
glorious victory over your country’s enemies, 
the “false, scandalous, aud malicious Whigs.” 
They have plotted, contrived, and meditated 
your destruction, and have attempted to deprive 
England, at this momentous crisis, of the ser- 
vices of the only man who appears capable of 
saving the ill-managed vessel of state from the 
rocks that she is evidently approaching. 

For this victory, Sir, we beg to tender you 
our most grateful thanks.—We know that 
nothing but talents of the highest order can 
save your country from anarchy and blood- 

_ shed, and inyou we place the strongest hopes 
andreliance, Your all-powerful pen has en- 
lightened the whole nation, aud prepared it 
for the grand forthcoming struggle for the 
rights of man. The errors and the * ° 
of that blind and perverse boroughmongering 
oligarchy have produced the effects which you 
have so wng since foretuld. They sought 


their own individual interest, without consi- 
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dering the consequences of goading a brave, 
virtuous, and industrious people to madness, 
by plundering them of their earnings, and by 
a system of ill-treatment such as never was 
heard of in the world before.—You have for 
along time waged war with this monstrous 
**thing,” and in a manner surprising even to 
those who know you; and you have, if we 
may judge by its writhings, pierced it in the 
vital part. Would to God that it had perished 
before so many villages had been made wretch- 
el, so many wives had been made widows, 
and so mauy children had been made father- 
less, before poor Cook had been put to death, 
for a blow given without bodily harm to that 
mostimpudent fellow Baring; who, it appears, 
in the case of Mr. and Mrs. Deacle, dares to 

° ee Rs * * . 
with impunity, and then takes his 
seat in the honourable House. 

We cannot find words to express our indig- 
nation at these things, but we console our- 
selves under the idea that they cannot last, 
and that you are destined to restore your noble 
country to its ancient rights and liberties, and 
above all things toa ‘* cheap Government; ° 
the good effects of which are so obvious to us, 
in this most happy Republic. 

We see that the people are no longer de- 
luded by the foolish nonsense of Whig and 
Tory, but are inclined to manage their own 
affairs themselves ; that they are fast adopting 
your opinions, which we hope and trust will 
soon become general. Then we shall hear no 
more of ‘* rural wars,” but of the restoration 
of that rural coutentment for which your un- 
happy country was once famed all over the 
world. 

Jt gives us pleasure to hear of your excel- 
lent health; and that you may continue to be 
thus blessed for many years to come is the 
sincere wish of, Sir, 

your devoted friend, 
Tuos. HULME. 


It was then unanimously 

Resolved, That the said address be signed 
by the officers of the meeting. 

Resolved unanimously, That Messrs. Bro- 
thers, Heywood, and Jeffery, be a committee 
to forward the same to Mr. Cobbett. 

Dr. Jobo M. Burrell then offered the fol- 
lowing, which was unadimously adupted :— 

Resolved, That, as Americans, we embrace 
this opportunity for expressing the high opin- 
ions we entertain of the character of William 


ie ee 
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Cobbett, and would congratulate the old world 
on the possession of so worthy and patriotic a 
citizen. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting 
be given fo the editors of the papers in which 
the call for this meeting was inserted.—The 
Mechanics’ Free Press did not publish it, 
though the editors were applied to first. They 
had not an opportunity of seeing what others 
would do, or they would have been free enough 
to have done the same.—We will not censure 
them for this, being aware that they have 
neither talents nor courage to manage their 
little skiff, and it is therefore better to make 
it fast te (in order that it may follow in the 
wake) something more substantial. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting 
be given to the officers of the same. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this 
meeting be published in the Philadelphia 
papers.—Adjourned. | 

(Signed) Tuos, Hutme, Chairman. 
G Ww. Heywoop, \ —— 
JNO. SCHOLFIELD, , 


eS eee 


‘heen called “ a rebellion 


be obtained: other matters press it 
aside for the present; but it must be 
revived, and be justly settled. 





FRENCH FINANCES. 
(Concluded from p. 766, last Register.) 


Tne CONSEQUENCES OF ARRESTING 
THE Revotution or JuLy are now be- 
coming apparent, even to the men of 
the jusée-miliew system: an individual 
afflicted with a malady may be appa- 
rently cured by the sudden application 
of violeat remedies; but if the disease 
be not rooted out of the system, it will 
be sure to show itself very shortly in 
another and a more dangerous form. 
So itis with France. Instead of march- 
ing towards the natural results, and, 
therefore, the natural termination of 
her revolution, she has been checked, 
arrested, and despoiled. What is the 
consequence? We have had what has 
’ at Lyons: 





My answer to this shall go in MA- 


NUSCRIPT ; for that which suits the | 
climate of the United States, might not) 
be too high-relished for the climate of | 


England just yet. The reader, and 
particularly in Hampshire, will laugh 
at perceiving that rae Deacries and 
THE Barines have been thus brought 


face to face again within a few handred | 


yards of the very spot where the real 
OLD ORIGINAL SvupercarGo-Brinenam 
formerly resided, and on which Mrs. 
‘Alexander Baring and Mrs. Henry 
Baring were born ; and where their hus- 
bands first saw them ; and very beauti- 
ful girls they were: but neither more 
beautiful nor more delicate than that 
Mrs. Deacie, on whose wrists the 
sons, or son, of one of them ordered the 
iron handcuffs to be put: let that be 
borne in mind. For acts of violence 
committed on men, fear, anger, passion, 
may form an apology (though, as the 
Barings should recollect, they formed 
‘none in the ease of poor Cook of Mi- 
cheldever) ; but they form no apology 
‘for violences committed on the person 
‘of a woman, and by men too. ‘This af- 


‘fair never can be dropped until justice 


at another city the Carlists are trium- 
phant; at a third the taxes are not 
paid; at a fourth the National Guards 
are dissolved; at a fifth the orders of 


‘the Government are not obeyed by the 


civic troops. The Press is labouring to 
overthrow the Government. The tri- 
bunals acquit political offenders of all 
parties as fast as they are brought up for 
trial; and there is no harmony, no hap- 
piness, no satisfaction in France. I 
predicted all this. I foretold that all 
this would and must happen. And now 
the nation is beginning to rise to shake 
off this night-mare, which is oppressing 
it in the form of a Casimir Perrier Admi- 
nistration. 

The King of England’s Speech has 
not attracted much attention! We 
wish well to Lord Grey, well to Reform, 
well to Great Britain, and well to the 
working classes. We desire a good 
understanding between France and 
England, and we hope that the Bo- 
roughmongers will be triumphantly de- 
feated. But we look upon Reform 4s 
certain, and we consider that it is at this 
moment a mere question of time. We 
regret that the Speech’ was silent as to 
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Poland; we cannot forgive the British 
Government for its inattention to this 
subject; and the last Proclamation 
which we have received from Warsawe 
which requires the Poles to wear th, 
Russian cockade ! has filled us with in- 
dignation and horror. Something must} 
be done for Poland, or Europe will not 
rejoice at the triumph of the British 
Government. 


O. P.Q. 





THE TWO CABBAGES. 





TO LORD GREY, PRIME MINISTER. 
Bolt-Court, 12th Dec, 1831. 


My Lorp, 

Brine, like Apptneron, “ in every 
thing equally wise,” and having your 
mind filled with schemes for getting the 
working people out of the country, or, 
for catching them by the legs, together 
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with deep-laid plans relating to gen- 
darmerie, and for causing the parsons 
in Ireland to. be better paid, and thereby 
making the tithe-payers beiter satisfied ; 
having your great mind filled, absolutely 
crammed, with schemes so sublime, you 
will, [ dare say, turn up your nose at the 
very sound of the words ‘* 7woCabbages,” 
supposing it to be some fable. You will 
find them, however, to constitute a very 
serious matter ; and if you attend to what 
I have to say on the subject, you will 
acquire more knowledge appertaining to 
the duties that you have now to perform, 
you will see deeper into the true causes 
of all the difficulties that surround you, 
and which are daily increasing, than you 
ever before possessed and ever before 
seen. 

To-day, my man having forgotten to 
bring in cabbages from Kensington, the 


maid servant went out to buy some, and | p 


she brought in two Savoys, for which, 
to a woman who retailed them, she 
give three halfspence. They weighed 
uine pounds. Then, as Solomon says, 
“« |. looked upon and considered it well”; 
and I had, for a moment, the vain hope, 
that mi 

it toe Nat of him who can propose a 


‘profitable feed for cows. 


be induced to consider | gar 





man-trap law to prevent rick and barn- 
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burning, and who can entertain a scheme 
for restoring prosperity to the country 
by sending the working people out of 
it and keeping the idlers in it, I have 
nv hope. But that shall not prevent 
me from addressing to you my essay on 
the Two Caspaces. These cabbages 
are the richest of all the cabbage kind ; 
and, if you calculate, you will find, that, 
thus bought of the retailer, the price of 
them is 31s. for a ton, or 2240 pounds 
weight. The market-gardener must 
have sold his ton for less than 20s., and, 
to bring the ton to the market (only 
from Fulham), must have cost him for 
man, horse, cart, and turnpike, $s. 6d. 
at the very least ; leaving the gardener, 
for seed, raising plants, digging ground, 
manure, after-cultivation, rent of land 
(iO/. a statute acre), taxes and rates, 
and interest of capital, lls. 6d. Is it 
any wonder that the gardeners are 
ruined? Every article of garden-stuff 
is low, perhaps, in proportion; but, 
cauliflowers last June, were sold at two- 
pence each, which used to sell for 9d. or 
ls. at the same time of the year. No 
wonder that we see, all round London, 
market-garden land covered with dark 
thistles and couch-grass. 
Takeanother view of the matter. A 
milch-cow will eat about 60 pounds of 
these white-loaved cabbages in a day ; 
then her cost will be 104d. a day,or 68.14d. 
a week; and, in return for that, she 
will give, on an average, 10 quarts of 
milk, making 5lb. of butter per week, 
all the year round. The butter is worth 
6s., and the skim milk is worth a penny 


a quart for pigs; making 11s. 10d. a 


week at the lowest rate of valuing. 
These cabbages may now be bought 
from the green-stalls by retail as most 
If bought of 
the gardeners, they are only half the. 
rice. Meat and bread are necessaries 
of life; butter and milk are nearly so; 
but leguminous substances are not; 
and, therefore, they are depressed first 5 
and nothing can more clearly show the 
sinking state of the. people in this Wen, 
than this falling down of the price of 
den-stuff. 

I have, for the last ten years past, 
been warning the gardeners (many of 
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whom I know) of their ruin. 


CHoLtera Morpvs. 


S00 


I have! be your sincere opinion, delivered now 


wanted them to keep cows and pigs, inj in the face of sixteen years of proof to 
order to have something that would| the contrary, there are po thirteen of 


always sell. 


Potatoes are now to be| the noisy brats, male and female, whom 


bought for sixpence a bushel, close to | fellow gets together daily in a house in 
London, which is 20s. a ton of 2240lb.| this court, and who sing the Apostles’ 


I have raised, this year, a piece of very 
fine Savoy-cabbages, with which I am 
feeding my Somerset ewes; but they 
have cost me more than they would 
have cost from a green-stall in the heart 
of the city of London. 

But, now, as to the cause; forthat is 
what a statesman (if we had one) would 
look at, when he saw whole classes of 
industrious men sink, in a few years, 
from competence and gradually-increas- 
ing ease, to absolute beggary. ‘The 
cause is precisely the same as that 
which has reduced the prices at Bir- 
mingham in so surprising and almost 
incredible a degree. A gardener of Fut- 
HAM Wrote, some months ago, to PEEL's- 
Binw Pern, giving a@ very exact account 
of the sales of his years’ produce from 
1818 to this last year, showing how it 
kept an exact pace with the effects of 
the currency-acts; and showing him, 
that the same jand, which, in 113, pro- 
duced S00 and odd pounds a vear, now 
produced only 300 pounds and odd in 
the year, while the rent, tithes, taxes, 
were still the same, and while, in the 
proportion that the price of labour had 
diminished the poor-rates had _ risen. 
And what was the answer of this fine 
young statesman approaching fifty years 
ofage? Why, that he was very sorry 
to hear that the writer had been so ua- 
fortunate this year, and hoped that he 
would have be/ter crops next year! As 
itis better to be stupid than unfeeling, 
1 attribute this answer to the stupidity 
of the “ Right Honourable” minor of 
the industrious part of the nation ; but 
who is to wonder at the miseries that 
afflict the country, when this man is the 
leader of those who are your rivals for 
the reins of power ! 

And, if I be to judge from that passage 
in the King’s speech, which holds out 
the continuance of peace as an effectual 
remedy for our distresses and troubles, | 
must say, that you are real rivals ; that 
you are a death-match ; and that, if this 





Creed, God save the King, and the 
Pence- Table, alternately, and to stop 
whose squalliag we must finally resort 
to a Bill of Indictment; if you be stn- 
cere in this opinion, there are no thir- 
teen of these little parrot-like creatures 
who are not as fit to govern the nation 
as you. Your illustrious colleague, 
Baron Brougham and VAUX (‘ His 
eye in a fine fit of frenzy rolling”), has 


lately told us, that the ‘* Schoolmaster 


was abroad.” -1 wish he, or some of 


‘you, would send this one literally 


abroad; unless, indeed, you were to 
take him in amongst you, to teach you 
to sing your schemes to us; which 
would certainly be an improvement, es- 
pecially if you were to assemble fot the 
purpose on Darimour. 1 should like to 
see Psex’s Bint set to music ! 





CHOLERA MORBUS. 


In speaking, in the last Register, upon 
this vital matter, I, in expressing my 
hearty approbation of the salutary advice, 
given to us of this happy ‘city, by 
“Charley” Pearson, and especially of 
that part of his Rescript which related to 
keeping our persons in a state of clean- 
liness, might, besides showing the be- 
nevolent aud paternal character of that 
advice, have shown also the piety of it, 
by referring to a French author, who 
wrote so far back as the time of St. 
Louis and the Crusades to the Holy 
Land, and who in order to inculcate the 
importance of personalcleanliness, repre- 
sents Saint Peer as sharply reproving 
Saint Crispin on this score; and in- 
deed, we are, from the words of the 
poet (which I give here), almost given 
to understand that the angry Prince of 
the Apostles actually refused admission 
to the patron saint of the cordwainers. 

‘* Saint Pierre dit A Saint Crespin, 
Tu es une villaine béte: 
Tu ne te laves pas les mains, 
Ni ne te peignes la téte.’* 


a 
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Which may be (but not with the beauty | 
and force of the original) turned into | 


English thus :— 
** You are an ugly dirty beast 
(Saint Peter to Saiut Crispin said), 
You never wash your hands the least, 
And never comb your lousy head.” 


Our “ Charley,” whose life and ge- 
neral language show that he is deeply 
read in sacred lore, might probably 
have this awful reproof in his eye, when 
he sent forth his Reseript. Me remem- 
bered, doubtless, that St. Paul says, that 
** it is not that which goeth iuto the man, 
“but that which cometh out of him, 
“that defi/eth the man;” but, at the 
same time, he could not overlook the 
maxim of Saint Ambrose, that ‘ e/ean- 
liness is second to godliness ;” and there- 


fore, our “* Charley ” presenting, in his | 
own person and conduct, to his feliow | 
citizens (and especially to the sensible} 
and decent ones of Bishopsgate Ward) | 


an ample exeimplification of both sorts 
of purity, was for that reason, of course, 
chosen by our most upright and dis- 
criminating Lord Mayor, as “a fit and 
proper person ” to watch over the health 
of our bodies, and to issue precepts to 
us respecting our domestic habits and 
our morals. 





MR. SCALES. 


I mentioned, in my last Legister, the 
triumphant re-election of this gentleman 
as Alderman for Portsoken Ward, by a 
majority nearly four times as great as 
that by which he was elected the time 
before. The reader remembers that the 
Court of Aldermen refused to admit him 
as an Alderman, asserting that they had 
an imprescriptible right to. reject any 
one chosen by the freemen of any Ward. 
This question is to come before a jury. 
In the meanwhile, the Lord Mayor was 
advised, it seems, to declare the oppo- 
nent of Mr. Scales, one Hughes Hughes 
(lately the well-known Attorney Hewit, 


of .Clapham), duly elected, though Mr. | 


Scales had pretty nearly, or quite, three 
votes to his one. This advice, however, 
the Lord Mayor rejected, and according- 
ly proclaimed Mr. Scales duly elected. 

















And what will ¢he City House of Lords 
do now? It is truly curious to see how 
these two bodies, that down at West- 
minster, and this in the City, keep pace 
with one another! No drummer- boy, 
marching at the heels of a grenadier, 
ever stretched out his spindle shanks, in 
order to keep pace with his leader, with 
more ambition than this Court of Alder- 
men are following the exainple of the 
House of Lords ; and the City House of 
Commons, too, are just as true in the 
imitation of tether place down at West- 
minster. Verily, the City concern and 
that yonder appear to be of exactly the 
same breed: to compare great things 
with small, I should say that they were 
like pigs of the same farrow, only that 
the City Parliament is like what the 
people in Hampshire call the darling or 
doll-pig ; that is to say, a thing having 
all organs the same as a big one, but 
those organs not being of the same di- 
mensions ; having the same taste, and 
the same propensities and manners ; 
having snout to grub with, chopper to 
bite and grind with, and the same sort 
of swallow, and a similar capacity of 
digestion. The two bodies, in their 
present improved form, principles, and 
motives of action, are of precisely the 
same age: it will be said of them—our 
weeping children will have to say of 
them, if we ourselves should not, as the 
royal Psalmist said of Saul and Jonathan, 
that, ‘* lovely and comely in their life, 
“even in their death they were not di- 
vided ;” for the Devil take me if our 
concern, in its present guise, outlives 
the other for one single hour. The 
moment the people shall choose only a 
part of the Parliament—the working 
people I mean,—that moment the gut- 
tlers and guzzlers will begin to feel the 
turtle and champagne stick io their 
throats ; and then we shall see whether 
the Court of Aldermen are to huve a 
right of nullifying the voice of the free- 


men. 
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Tue recent shuffling and cutting of 
this once-noisy “ patriut,” whoih Can- 
nina, (in whose back the once-noisy 
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blade stuck his knees in 1827,) aided by 
Gittray and Wrieat, once exhibited 
as “* Sixteen-String Jack”; this obsolete 
‘* patriot’s” recent miserable shuffling, 
with the Potrricat Union, to put him- 
self at the head of which he was, it is 
now very clear, sent by the Ministers, 
for the purpose of making it, like him- 
self useless ; this shuffling, which has, at 
last, shaken off from him even the base 
wealth-worshtpping tribe, has, it seems, 
reminded a gentleman in the country, 
of the shuffler’s vile treatment of Masor 
Cartwricnar; and the gentleman has 
written to me to know in what part of 
the Register it was that L exposed that 
vile treatment. It was not J, but the 
Major himself, who did it ina most 
complete manner; and this exposure I 
republish below. Younce Men ought to 
know the whole history of this fellow’s 
shufflings, that they may despise the 
wealth-worshipping wretches that still 
fawn upon him. Areformed Parliament 
puts an end to him: his shuffling upon 
a motion made by some one, to sweep 
the pension and sinecure lists clean off 
the paper; his shuffling upon a motion 
to “TEAR THE LEAVES OUT OF 
THE ACCURSED RED BOOK;” 
either of these will finish him, Oh! 
my God! how he dreads reform! 
Never did lazy, shirking, straight-backed 
Seotch bailiff so dread a spade, as this 
crafty, shuffling ‘‘patriot” dreads reform. 

The reader will see, that the Major ex- 
posed the shuffler in an Address to the 
Electors of Westminster, which he pub- 
lished in a pamphlet while I was in 
Long Island, which address was re-pub- 
lished in the Register; in order to send 
the shuffler down to posterity in his true 
character and colours. ‘The Major had 
been so fearful, lest an open breach with 
the Snoyuoy should injure that cause, 
in which he had so long laboured, that 
he had elung to him long after his false- 
ness became evident to us all. Upon 
this [ had remonstrated with the Major, 
that his hopes of reclaiming the Saoy- 
HOY were yain.; that he must come to an 
open breach with him at last ; or, aban- 

don the cause of reform himself. My 
prediction was pretty soon verified, as 
the YOUNG MEN are now gving to see; 





and herein they will see, too, how West- 
minster has been, by this SHoraoy, aided 
by avillanous Rump Commirres, de- 
graded below any rotten- borough in the 
kingdom; for, what rotten-borough 
ever yet was so base as to call “ dtés re- 
presentatives” two fellows whom the 
people, promiscuously assembled, had 


‘pelted off the hustings with cabbages 


and turnips! Reader, look at the con- 
duct of this putrid Rump! They tell 
the Suoyuoy, that “nobody but the Major 
is thought of,’’ as his colleague ; and, 
when they find that he will not have 
him, they tack instantly about, and sup- 
port a creature of the Shoyhoys’ nomi- 
nation against the Major ! 


ADDRESS 
TO THE 
ELECTORS OF WESTMINSTER, 


BY 


MAJOR CARTWRIGHT. 


(First published on the eve of the late West- 
minster election.) 


February 4, 1819. 
GENTLEMEN, 


Wuite lately at Tunbridge Wells, I 
addressed to the Duke of BEDFORD, 
and to the public, a series of seven let- 
ters, as a sort of winding-up, if possible, 
of the long controversy of more than 
forty years continuance, in support of 
such a constitutional reform in the re- 
presentation of our country, as, it hath 
been abundantly demonstrated, is alone 
in strict accordance with that liberty 
which God bestowed universally on 
man ; but which it has ever been the 
endeavour of the corrupt and tyrannical ° 
to monopolize to themselves, and other- 
wise to violate, for the oppression of their 
fellows. 

It will readily be seen, that a*principal 
desire in these discussions has been, to 
attract the attention of the Whig aris- 
tocracy and their followers, 
whom are chiefly to be found that 
of persons, who, by a whimsical 
plication of language, call 
moderate reformers ; but whose 








in fact, in the present | of 


knowledge, are among the 
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stacles to a recovery of our country’s 
freedom and prosperity. 


While so occupied, as aforesaid, I | 


learned the loss we had sustained by the 
decease of the able and virtuous Sir 
Samuel Romiily, and that a few of my 
friends thought that, all circumstances 
now considered, | might be once more 
nominated to fill the vacancy in your 
representation so unhappily made, free 
from the difficulties which had unex- 
pectedly started up at the general elec- 
tion. I was also informed how, in con- 
sequence of what occurred on the 17th 
of November, at the Crown-and-Anchor 
meeting, they were discouraged from 
naming me. 

I am not aware that, after this, I 
should so soon again have taken up my 
pen, had it not been for a singular con- 
currence of circumstances. On the 17th 
of December, at the same instant, came 
to my hands, a Birmingham Argus, 
of the 12th, containing “ Observations 
“on the propriety of a pubic meeting, 
“¢ for the purpose of petitioning Parlia- 
“‘ ment to adopt Major Cariwright’s 
“ BILL ;” and a Statesman, containing 
a “ speech of Sir Francis Burdeit, de- 
livered at Liverpool.” At the same time 
there lay on my table the three preced- 
ing Registers of Mr. Cobbett, all of 
which had been addressed to me person- 
ally, relative to what he termed Sir 
Francis Burdett’s “‘ backing out ;” to 
the baronet’s conduct towards me in the 
matter of the last Westminster election ; 
and to his” apparent courtship of the 
moderate-reforming Whigs. 

The reflections which all these cir- 
cumstances have generated in my mind, 
including the newspaper report of the 
proceedings at the Crown-and-Anchor 
Tavern, on the 13th of July, and again 
on the 17th of November, make the 
topics of the present address ; in which 
will be ultimately found, a COMPARI- 

-SON between the Birmingham observa- 
tions with Sir Francis Burdeit's, on the 
two days aforesaid in Westminster, in a 

third speech on the 4th of December, at 


“Although it is a principle with me, to | respec 


refrain as much as possible from aught 
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liberty, as well as to bear as much as 
‘possible of injurious treatment to the 
same end; yet, forbearance in an extreme 
must ever do more harm than good ; and 
even division may benefit that cause, if 
by the parties divided it be made a right 
and honest use of. 

In the Polrtical Registers above- 
mentioned, my conduct, relative to the 
great question of parliamentary reform, 
is touched on, as liable in some degree 
to doubt as to its propriety, in conse- 
quence of a supposed partiality, and im- 
proper “ clinging” on my part to Sir 
francis Burdett. \\ here thus some are 
ready to blame, because a man does not 
speak all he thinks, while others may be 
offended at his speaking freely; the task, 
in a case like mine, at the present time, 
is of some difficulty, But whatever 
opinion may be formed of my endeavour 
to keep the line of rectitude in a situa- 
tion thus delicate, should but the publie, 
and your representative, the baronet 
himself, receive from my observations a 
useful warning, | shall be so far content, 

In the first place, anxious that the en- 
lightened and sincere friends of public 
freedom, whose good opinion, beyond 
all things on earth, I most value, should 
not be induced, by Mr. Cobbett’s doubts, 
to entertain unfavourable notions of the 
correctness of my conduct, [| must pre- 
sume that, had he not been so distant as 
he is, those doubts would never have been 
entertained ; and, from what I now con- 
ceive that I am bound to say, will un- 
doubtedly vanish. 

For the tenderness shown by me to 
the baronet, in my address to you on the 
Lith of July, the aforesaid Registers 
themselves furnish abundance ofapology, 
in attributing it to an anxiety not to in- 
jure the cause of freedom by speaking 
more plainly. ; 

In the baronet’s own words at Liver- 
poot,.1 may even plead that “ the sa- 
* crifice of a long-entertained opinion is 
“ difficult ;” but the baronet, by his con- 
duct on the whole, for some time past, 
has, I acknowledge, in a considerable 
degree, weaned me from an opinion with 

t to himself, which I had very 
fondly entertained ; and that conduct‘has 








‘that is calculated to divide the friends of 


in particular been such, of late, as to 














have placed me in a situation, in which 
to refrain from plain speaking, with re- 
gard to certain facts, as weli as to sup- 
press apprehensions for the public, which 
from those facts receive no small light, 
wonld savour too much of torpor where 
a great national interest is at stake, and 
a public duty isconcerned. At the same 
time, I trust, it cannot be doubted, that 
no one will be more gratified than my- 
self, should events prove me in error ; 
and, indeed, that I may be an instrument 
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may be secure against the attempts of 
false guides to lead him astray ; provided 
only he have strength of mind, for pre- 
ferring sound argument to hollow so- 
phistry; solid demonstration to empty 
declamation, 

I have already noticed the coincidence, 
respecting the Birmingham observations 
and the Liverpvol speech, which coming 
on me at the same moment, excited a 
train of serious reflections. These op- 
posite documents, when the speech at 


. towards that very proof, is not the least | Liverpool was viewed in connexion with 


of the motives under which I now write. 

In the second place, when I contem- 
plate the juncture of a new Parliament 
under very new circumstances, as well 
as the present political aspect of all the 
civilized states in the old world and new, 
and ruminate on the signs of the times : 
—and when, in particular, [ reflect on 
the critical state of that vital question— 
parliamentary reform—on which hangs 
the fate of my country; and believe | 
see danger in the conduct and language 
of one looked up to asa leader; can it 
be more than will be expected of me, 
to state the grounds of that belief, al- 
though that leader should be Sir Francis 
Burdett? 

And thirdly, considering the cause of 
personal dissatisfaction given me by the 
party of whom Lam to speak, it behooves 
me to keep a guard on myself, that I may 
neither injure the cause of reform, nor 
my own reputation, by language which 
could be interpreted as disregarding the 
public interest while gratifying a private 
feeling. 

Still hoping, after all I had observed, 
and the treatment I had experienced, 
that to support the baronet’s election was 
to serve the cause of reform, it accorded 
with my notions of duty to give him, at 
the general election, my vote. And, I 
presume, that the whole series of my 
letters to the Duke of Bedford, as yet 
only in part made public, will evince 
that personal considerations do not warp 
me either to the right hand or to the left, 
from my right onward course, and that 
those letters will serve as beacons and 
finger-posts for directing on his way the 
political traveller in search of the prin- 
ciples of representation ; so as that he 





the two speeches at the Crown-and-An- 
chor, presented to my mind’s eye a con- 
trast as strong as that of frost to fire, 
darkness to light; prompting me toa 
COMPARISON, which may be of use 
to the friends of constitutional reform, 
by putting them on their guard against 
being misled. Should my remarks prove 
no incentive, they cannot become im- 
pediments, to performances truly pa- 
triotic ; a reflection which reconciles me 
to an unpleasant task. 

As an additional motive for exhibiting 
the drift of the documents, in a COM- 
PARISON of one with the other, it was 
on a moment's reflection obvious, that 
it was of far more importance to guard 
against any evil to be apprehended from 
errors in the author of the speeches, 
than from errors in the author of the 
review, on whom, in the foregoing 
letters to the Duke of Bedford, it will 
be found much attention had been be- 
stowed. ) 

That reviewer had no constitutional 
name that could give any false weight 
to his errors; the baronet has a great 
one for giving weight and currency to 
his. The author of the review had no 
reputation for knowledge in the science 
of representation: the baronet had 
much. The author of the review had no 
character for a lofty exemption from 
faction, or for integrity as a patriot : the 
baronet had long stood high in these re- 
spects. Although of late his mysterious 


conduct had staggered the faith of ob- 
servant persons ; yet his having at length 
acceded to, and actually professed the 
doctrines of, universal freedom and the 
hallot, still enables him to keep posses- 
sion*-whatever may be the solidity of 
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his titles—of the post of parliamentary|a Bint for constitutional reform, infi- 


leader in the business of radical reform. | 


If the mystery I have noticed did in 
reality proceed from: a hope of making 
complete proselytes of the political 
pharisees of our country, how little so- 
ever we may acknowledge the wisdom 
of it, or how little soever we may in any 
view of it be able to approve of it as far 
as possible and as long as possible, it 
may be allowable in the liberal-minded 
to put on it the most charitable construc- 
tion. ‘Time, which has cleared up greater 
mysteries, will clear up this. 

Before proceeding, however, with 
comments on others, it is proper, accord- 
ing to what I have premised, to notice 
What is objected to myself. Mr. Codbbett 
is extremely liberal of praise, for the 
services which, in his opinion, [ have 
rendered the public, and the disregard I 
have therein shown to my own fair am- 
bition; which disregard, he thinks, I 
have, however, carried to a blameable 
extreme ; that, in short, respecting the 
iine where sacrifices of this kind ought 
to end, I had “ overstepped the mark, 
long and long ago.” Here [ might far- 
ther qucte and argue to some extent in 
my own justification; but that I shall 
rather leave to myactions. Mr. Cobbeit 
imputes to me that I still call Sir Francis 
Burdett “ our leader ;" whence he infers 
that I “ cling ” to the baronet somewhat 
improperly. It is true, that in addressing 
certain friends of reform, assembled on 
the 18th of August last, I certainly did 
so call the baronet, because he had taken 
a leading step in Parliament, towards the 
introduction of a Bit for a radical re- 
form; and sincerely do [ wish he may 
not compel me to cease calling him 
“* our leader.” 

Should leaders err, they ought to re- 


ceive counsel from such as are able to | 


give it. 
which constitute the intended preamble 
of a BILL, entitles us to expect the BILL 
itself. A new Parliament bas been a 
fortnight assembled. Ministers have 
made their motions. Opposition have 
made theirs. But the anxious friends 


of England's freedom have not yet ob- | 


served that their paaper has given any 
notice of a motion for leave to bring in 





The moving of propositions, | 


By no fox- 


nitely more important than aught in 
contest between the ins and the outs! 

[ do not feel that I have any need to 

‘apologize for the extreme reluctance I 
had to saying, on the Lith of July, to 
my fellow-citizens, all [then thought of 
the conduct of Sir Francis Burdett ; 
but enough, I think, was said, to show 
that there was necessarily an end to any 
confidential intercourse between us. 

The 12th of the questions whieh 
/make part of my address, is as follows: 
—‘‘ In proposing to the electors of 
“ Westminster a new man, altogether 
‘** unknown in the field of reform, as the 
‘* personal friend of Sir Francis Burdett, 
“what was the inference likely to be 
“drawn? What the effect actually 
“ produced ?” « 

To which question this is the answer : 
— It seemed to warrant an inference, 
“that in respect of the leader and 
** lieutenant ABOVE-MENTIONED, between 
“whom there had been so much co- 
| * operation, there had been no friend- 
* ship.” 

No human being could be supposed 
so dull as not to see, in this passage, my 
conviction that the description of the 
new man, so given by the committee, 
was, in fact, the baronet’s own descrip- 
tion, as a distinction, between that new 
man and his old reforming associate. 

On a private account, | have no pre- 
tence for taking exception to that dis- 
tinction; of free and familiar as our 
political intercourse had for some years 
been, I never felt that.I had the personal 
friendship of Sir Francis. Ours had 
not been a private friendship, but a po- 
litical connexion; and on_ political 
grounds it had, as I thought, entitled 
me to avery different treatment than, at 
his hands, on that public occasion—an 
‘occasion so very important to the cause 
of reform, and consequenily of freedom 
—I experienced. eo 

That the baronet’s “ personal friend 
was likewise a fox-hunting companion, I 
well knew. But still 1 persuaded my- 
self that the baronet’s patriotism had 
been of the same kind as his, who, 
on a similar occasion, ha:l said, “ Ihave 
hunting vote to bestow on any 
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“one; neither have I a vote for party, 
** nor for connexion: No; nor even for 
“sacred friendship. ‘To my friend ] 
“will give my purse, my hand, my 
“heart ; but I will not give him that 
““which is not mine. My vote I hold 
‘in trust; my vote belongs to my 
“country; and my country alone shall 
“ have it.”* 

In the hope of representing West- 
minster, it did not become me to court) 
the favour of the baronet, by the most | 
indirect hints of wishing for his counte-| 
nance, and | was proud enough to imagine | 
it impossible that HE, ofall men, should 
be the person to defeat my just and na- 
tural expectations. 

For awhile previous to the election, 
I understood it to be a prevailing senti- 
ment, that he who more than forty years 
ago had successfully vindicated the le- 
gislative rights of the commonalty,t—he 
who had been mainly instrumental in 
theenlightening of those whose petitions 
for parliamentary reform had not been 
scantily laid on the table, but had co- 
vered the very floor of the House of 





Commons; and he who, in all ways, | 


had been indefatigable in the cause, and 
had, in particular, for several years, been 
in close connexion and co-operation with 
Sir Francis Burdett; was considered as 
having claims on his fellow-citizens, the 
electors of Westminster, so far outweigh- 
ing apy that would be opposed to them, 
that the baronet’s name and his, as no- 
minees tor the representation of the city, 
—names so long united in the public 
service, ought by no means to have been 
put asunder. 

It was thought that the union of those 
names was so natural, so congenial with 
public feeling and public expectation, 
that it would call forth a support so 
unanimous and so ardent, as to cause an 
undisputed return; and to this day no- 
thing has occurred invalidate that 
Opinion, 

During the period alluded to, I could 





* From an election speech at Lincoln, in 
1796, published in “ The Constitutional De- 
fence of England, Internal and Exteroal,”’ 
p- 13. 

+ The work was entitled, The Legislative 
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not walk the streets without having 
evidence of it. I remember, in par- 
ticular, the salutations, at different times, 
to that effect of Sir John Throckmorton 
and Mr. Richard Skarpe ; the latter, at 
that time, and I believé now again, in 
Parliament ; and both, as I understood, 
members with Sir Francis, of Brookes’s 
club, in St. James’s Street. 

I further learned, that Sir Francis 
Burdett, having been waited on by Mr. 
Cleary and Mr. Henry Brooks, - of the 
Strand, relative to business of a different 
nature, the baronet asked those gentle- 
men, ‘* Who was thought of, to be put 
‘* in nomination with him, for represent- 
“ing the citv?”’ when the answer he 
received from Mr. Henry Brooks was 
this :—‘* Oh, Sir, no one is thought of 
but the old Major.” 

Considering the hold which “ the old 
Major” then had on the affections and 
the confidence of the truly enlightened 
and sincere friends of constitutional re- 
form, such news, if news it were, was of 
a nature, it might have been thought, 
to have gladdened the coldest heart in 
the coldest bosom of any one belonging 
to that class in the community :—But it 
vladdened not the heart of Sir Francis 
Burdett! 

Considering the obvious interest of 
that reform, and the plain-speaking dic- 
tate of honest policy, that the happily 
favouring circumstances for that great 
question should have been seized on with 
avidity, and promoted with ardour, 
while Westminster, true to her reputa- 
tion, ought to have surpassed her sister 
cities of the metropolis in kindling ap 
in the cause a patriot fire, whose rays 
should have diffused life and hope to 
the remotest borders of the land ; was it 
to have been expected that any man 
calling himself a constitutional reformer, 
could have been found, who was capable, 
of not merely throwing cold water on 
‘the kindling fire, but even of throwing 
down an apple of DISCORD, for defeat- 
ing the proposed joint nomination ?— 
But such a man was found in Sir Francis 
Burdett !—In Sir Francis Burdett, who, 
a second time within five months, joined 
in a coucerted plan of operations for de- 





ight of the Commonalty Vindicated. 1t was 
vaelihes in 1776, ¥ 


| feating the hopes ef his quondam ass0- 
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been very 
_ indeed,’ '** 
_connexicn in the sacred cause of consti- . 
tutional reform could any longer subsist | supposed to govern men Cd-O} gin 
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ciate in the cause of reform, and who, 
on the 17th of November, harangued, 
with such art and emphasis on the value 
of UNANIMITY! 

On receiving the information of Mr. 
Henry Brooks, the baronet perceived the 
hour for activity was arrived. It quickly 
produced a letter to the father, Mr. 
Samuel Brooks, naming three gentlemen, 
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between one who “ thought” and acted 
as the baronet had done, and one who 
thought and acted as I thought and 
acted. 

I therefore immediately wrote and 
dispatched my servant with a note, ex- 
pressing my feelings as follows :— 

“ To Sir Francis Burdett.” 
“ T find that, after sacrifices to public 





any one of whom might be considered 
as acceptable to the baronet, and worthy 
of being put in nomination with himself; 
in which letter; “ the old Major” was 
neither named nor noticed. 

The three so recommended, were Mr. 
Fawkes (whose determination, by the 
Way, against going into Parliament, 
during the continuance of the present 
system, had been repeatedly declared), 
Mr. Kinnaird, and Mr. Hobhouse. 

The baronet’s fiat thus issued, all was 
instant alertness for Mr. Kinnaird, as 
the “ personal friend” of Sir Francis 
Burdett. We know the rest. We know 
that on that occasion Westminster did 
not add to the phalanx of radical reform. 
We know that even the baronet was but 
second on the poll. And now we also 
know, that although in June it was, but 
most incomprehensibly assigned as the 
baronet’s reason for not naming as Mr. 
Henry Brooks had done to him, *‘ the 
old Major,” ‘in his recommendatory 
epistle, that he “ THOUGHT the 
** Major did not wish for a seat in Par- 
‘< ment ;” he (the baronet) in November, 
as a new reason for the exclusion was 
unfortunately become necessary, had 
accordingly discovered anew one—but 
not a whit less incomprehensible than 
the former one—namely, that although 
there appeared no bar whatever to the 
introduction of another “ personal 
friend,” another reformer of new-born 
pretensions, ‘‘ it was impossible that the 
Major should be elected !" 

But I must return to the recom- 


“liberty which have not, in this age, 
“been made by many ; after a fidelity 
“ to the state, which had been surpassed 
“by none,—and after vital services to 
“the cause of parliamentary reform, 
‘which have been exceeded by few,— 
‘* there are persons among whow I have 
“ acted, who oppose the confiding to me 
“a trust, in the execution of which, 
“there are those—and not a small 
**number,~—who are persuaded, cir- 
“ cumstanced as I have long been, and 
“continue to be, [ might be enabled 
‘* to advance the cause in which I have 
** long laboured, and with some credit, 
“more than perhaps any other indi- 
“ vidual, 

‘*T also learn that, for the trust in 
** question, a preference by the opposing 
“persons is now given to gentlemen, 
“ who, for years past, and years which 
“‘ our cause made years of trial—years 
‘‘in which the opposed person has done 
“so much, these preferred gentlemen, 
“whatever may be their patriotism, 
“their talents, and their virtues, have 
“* done nothing. 

“ Seeing these things, I have nothing, 
“ thank God ! to lament for myself, but 
“ much as | conjecture, shall [ have to 
‘lament for my country, in which such 
“ things are possibie. 

“ Joun CartTwricut, 

*« June 2, 1818.” 

Considering the auspicious crisis to 
which the cause of constitutional reform 
was brought,—considering that to bring — 
it to that crisis, had cost a two-and- . 


mendatory letter of the baronet to Mr. | forty-years’ controversy, and that in that 


Samuel Brooks. On its contents being 


- communicated to me by the committee- 
_ men, who had seen it, I felt that I had) 


ill dealt with, and that it was, 
impossible” that a political 


7 


controversy, from first to last, mine had 
not been the least prominent part, 
considering the nature, the object, and 
the intimacy of the political intercourse 
between the baronet and myself,—and 
‘considering the honour which is ever 
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so sacred a public cause,—considering, I both, [ observe, that having long dealt 
say, all these, could less on the occasion | in strict demonstrations as standards of 
under consideration, have been expected right and wrong in political principle, I 
from Sir Fraacis Burdett to me—and,!am not easily prejudiced either against 


may [ not add, to our country. for which 
I thought we were jointly labouring. 
than a manly frankness and an open 
dignified conduct ? 

And cousidering, moreover, that for 
the eight years during which L had been 
a citizen of Westminster, I had been se- 
cond to no man in sustaining and ele- 
vating her reputation for services to 
reform and public freedom, | would ask 
whi, if all the baronet had in view were 
fair and honourable, L was to be exclu- 


sively kept in the dark, until the plot for’ 
excluding me were fully ripened, and. 


the name of one of the gentlemen he 
recommended was placarded for nomi- 


nation and support in conjunction with | 
his own, and as his ‘ personal friend,’ | 
—a gentleman who, although likewise a/ 


citizen of Westminster, had never once 
appeared when she had so distinguished 
herself as aforesaid by her services to 
reform and public freedom ? 

If a true interpretation of the former 
conduct, when the baronet“ THOUGHT 
*“the Major did not wish for a seat in 
** Parliament,” were wanting, it is now 
supplied. We see the old reformer 


that other gentleman of new-born pre- 
tensions, whose name stood last in the 
aforesaid letter of the baronet to Mr. 
Samuel Brooks. 

In the apprehensions to be entertained 
from such facts, aud from the mysterious 
conduct of the baronet for two years 
past, or more, as well as from his public 
speeches since the election, I may pos- 
sibly be wrong; and no man more ar- 
dently than myself wishes | may prove 
so. 

Should there be any ready to suspect 


' , w-. 
an enemy, or for a friend. 


After what I have already noticed re- 
specting Sir Francis Burdeti, and the 


doubts which his conduct has excited in 


the minds of myself and many others, it 
will be right that I should so far account 
for those doubts, as to show that I am 


not writing from spleen, but from a de- 


sire, on the one hand, to guard the public 
from a misplaced reliance on serious and 
unremitting exertions in the cause of 
reform, which may not take place, and, 
on the other hand, to furnish the baronet 
himself with a salutary warning of what 


‘may happen to his reputation, if he do 


not take care to prevent it. 
Notwithstanding the declarations 
which have been made, respecting annual 
Parliaments, universal freedom, and the 
ballot,—objects which are unquestion- 
ably necessary to be obtained for es- 


tablishing our freedom—it is but too 
‘apparent, that it will be difficult to 


reconcile the late conduct of the baronet 
‘With any very rooted attachment to 
those objects: especially when the 
tenor of his public speeches shall be duly 


‘attended to. 
again pushed aside, to make way for 


The baronet’s predilection for annual 
Parliaments is not, as we know, many 
‘years old; and moreover that it rests, 
‘not on the true sound foundation of in- 
herent demonstrated right, which is in- 
defeasable and immutable ; but—on the 
‘unsound basis of history, of ancient 
statutes and the practice of our ancestors, 
all which are property changeable, as our 
-expedience may require. And it is not 
‘a little semarkable, as I shall presently 
show, that fer the change which did take 
|place, by departing from annual Parlia- 
ments: and for continuing in that depar- 


me of a deficiency in charity, let this/ture, the baronet, in his last public 
sentiment be put in the scale against speech, furnished the adversaries of our 
that notion of others, who misinterpret- freedom with an argument which, fal- 
ing patience and forbearance, impute to | lacious as it is, they will quote as of great 
me a facility of being too easily duped force ; and which their own ingenutly 
by professions. ‘To the former class of never before hit upon. 

persons, | say, in the words of the old! Then, we are further to consider, that 


Lord Chatham, “ In an aged bosom con- | the baronet’s belief in the doctrines of 
fidence is a plant of slow growth.” ‘To | universal freedom and.the ballot, had not 
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a many months’ possession of his mind It is not, however, to be supposed, but 
prior to the general elcetion. If, in the that while that powerful writer, as well 
simplicity of my nature, I had indeed,as Lord Cochrane and myself, had free 
given him credit; for a fruit-bearing 'communication with the baronet, his 
sincerity, of attachment to the doctrines | Lordship, and myself, and perhaps 
of our political salvation, and should in! others, heard from the complainant fre- 
the end prove deceived, although it mav quent observations to that effect. But 
show that I had not sufficiently profited iu whatever degree I felt the force of his 
by that scripture, in which it is written, | observations, | also. felt a desire to be 
that seed sown on stony ground, for | instrumental, if possible, towards the 
want of root soon withers away ; yet if; baronet’s acting as_ the enlightened and 
I be not wholly incorrigible in error, and | virtuous expected from him, in the great 
if experience have not been quite thrown | cause of parliamentary reform. 
away upon me; now, thatlam brought,; I therefore continued a_ perfectly 
by what has recently passed, to my re-| friendly political. intercourse with the 
collection, and called on to put other| baronet, until a sense of what was due 
.good confiding Christians on their guard, | to personal honour compelled me, as 
I may possibly be of some use. hath been explained, to free him froma 
Allow me then to state, that in es-| political connexion he seemed desirous of 
sentials towards reform, the late Duke | dissolving. 
of Richmond went considerably further} It will be recollected what extreme 
than Sir Francis Burdett has yet gone. | anxiety was felt by the radical reformers 
That very able and very energetic noble- ; on the approach of the parliamentary 
man, who was a complete working man | session of 1517, when deputies from an 
of business, not only tendered in Parlia- | immense number of petitioning com- 
ment an actual BILL for universal! munities assembled in London, in the 
freedom and annual elections, but he | ardent hope of a grand effort being made 
likewise published that BILL to the|in Parliament, by means of a b2//, which 
world, as well as his famous letter to | it is understood was to be brought in by 
Colonel Sharman; unanswerably proving | Sir Francis Burdett. ; 
by close loyicai argument and demon-| Theunparalleled distress of the nation, 
stration, the truth of the principles on | which distress was by that time univer- 
which that BILL was founded ;—a mode | sally seen to be a direct consequence of 
of proceeding and of pledging the party, | the House of Commons not representing 
not hitherto adopted by the baronet. the people, but having been metamor- 
With the facts before our eyes, of | phosed into an engine of their oppres- 
these proceedings of the Dake of Rich- | sion; had given rise to numerous peti- 
mond, who, however, afterwards sat in| tions, in which it appeared that the 
the same cabinet with that political | effective power of the House of Com- 
tiger, Mr.. Pitt; would not experience | mons was considered as concentrated in 
be useless, might I not, without un- an oligarchy, whose barefaced usur- 
charitable imputations, be permitted to| pation and insufferable tyranny were 
warn the nation against believing the {upheld by a corruption as notorious as 
impossibility of the baronet himself be- | it was infamous. ll 
coming a changeling ? The suffering ate os a er 
Here, if circumstances have taught their miseries, looked, er oe ta a 
me, that it is my duty to speak, I must | right to look, for such a , , v | their 
nevertheless claim to stand in that re-|eyes, as well as the oun r aenere 
spect perfectly apart from a powerful reformers, were universa ly turne 
i in accusa-|Sir Francis Burdett, This was, of 
writer who has dealt largely in accusa- j Sir Cotta aha: 
tion of the baronet, for his want of sin- | course, the case of Mr. re ; ide od gm 
cerity as a constitutional reformer. The |the meeting of epee ; gai? = 
accusation of that writer must stand or | resolution of high compliments a 
i bw|tire confidence in Sir Francis Burdett, 
fall, as supported, or contradicted, by |tire ‘id 
although at that time the baronet di 
facts and evidence. 8 
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not approve of universal freedom, which | 


was the unanimous sentiment and prin- 
ciple of those deputies. The resolution 
2ivas not at first altogether acceptable, 
but it was so judiciously worded, and so 
ably supported by Mr. Cobbett, that, 
according to my recollection, it was 
voted unanimously. 
failed, on the opening day of the sessions, 
distinctly to andertake the bringing in 
a bill, Mr. Cobbett was greatly irritated ; 
as may be seen from the hasty note 
he wrote to me on the occasion, as 
follows :— 
** January 28, 1817. 

“My Dear Sir, 

“ Sir Francis has anticipated Lord 


** C., and had given a notice RELATIVE | 


“TO *‘ parliamentary reform!’ Lord 
**C, has gone over* to see the precise 
** terms of the notice; but, at any rate, 
“he is resolved not to be driven from 
“the hill in the end.—Thus, you see, 
** no good, and as much harm as he can, 
** is at our service ! “aw. 


Whether the irritation of Mr. Cobbett ' 


have, or have not, since hurried him 
sometimes beyond the just line of cen- 
sure ona public character, I have no 
need to remark ; but certain, however, 
it is, that in his Registers which have 
appeared subsequent to the 17th of No- 
vember—the memorable nomination 
day for filling the present vacancy for 
Westminster (written of course long 
before)—with uncommon force of lan- 
guage, Mr. Cobbett has told the public 
why, in his judgment, which events have 
shown to have been a prophetic kind of 
judgment, it must be a prime object with 
_ the baronet, that I, of all men, should 
not be placed in Parliament.+ 





* His Lordship then lodged on the terrace, 
in Palace-yard, opposite the door of West- 
minster Hall. ‘ 

+ “IL saw” what the baronet had done “ for 
the express purpose of keeping you out,”’— 
Dec. 5, p. 324. 

*< The baronet dreaded you, as an associate, 
above all men living,”’ &c. p. 325.—** And he 
resolved, that if he could avoid it, you should 
not be his companion.”—p, 325,—** He had, by 


the intrigues of his Rump, caused you to be 


kept out of Parliament.”—Dec. 12, p. 358. 
** It was this division, created solely by the 
baronet’s dread of you, and, indeed, his hatred 


When the baronet. 


Independent of any other person’s 
Opinions, it, however, belongs to me to 
show, that notwithstanding my willing 
co-operation with Sir Francis, subse- 
quent to the time aforesaid, always in 
the hope, and always striving, that such 
co-operations should be serviceable to 
the cause of constitutional reform, on 
true legislative principles, according to 
the improved knowledge of the age, I 
was neither blind, nor accessary, to the 
‘baronet’s omissions. In cabinet con- 
sultation with him, or with any man, I 
never concurred in projecting modes of 
reform, with which, in the forum, I could 
afterwards finds fault. 

Even after I was aequainted with the 
insult on my understanding, as well as 
on.the common sense of ail who knew 
how absorbed I was in an anxiety for 
‘the reform, in the pretence that it was 
“ thought I did not wish for a seat in 
| Parliament ;” such was my repugnance 
to injure in any degree the cause of li- 
berty, by then exposing that declaration, 
or publishing. a written one of 2d of 
June, that I withheld all public mention 
of either; and likewise voted for the 
baronet’s own election. Whether, in 
that, I did, or did not, according to my 
intention, serve the cause of freedom, 
now depends on him for whom that vote 
was given. 

But now, when the double-dealing of 
June has been proved by the double- 
dealing of November, longer silence 
would not only be personal meanness 
and insensibilty, but a deficiency in 
public fidelity. In June, it was 
“ THOUGHT,” forsooth! that an 
anxious and indefatigable reformer 
* did not wish” for an increase of means 











of your teasing, baiting, goading on to action, 
tay emboldened the Whigs to come forward.” 
a)—p. 359. 

‘“« They well know, that if the baronet had 
not set his Rump to intrigue for Kinnaird, you 
would have bad no opposition.” —p, 370, 

‘‘ There is not a man in the kingdom, who 
does not clearly see, that you have been ex- 
cluded by the wishes of the baronet.” —p. 

(a) These words do not éonvey a ‘correct 
idea of my conduct. Contenting myself: 
an inflexible adherence to self-evident and de- 


monstrated principles, I ever left them to 
rate as they might ; ‘but never harassed ¢he 





baronet with personal importunities, = 
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electors, impressed on his mind, now 
venture on an exact counterpart of that 


| 4 a second.“ personal friend,” against one 


“ue 
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for promoting his object, “ ten times 
tenfold !” 

In November, when that pretext could 
no longer serve, another was as readily 
coined : and a most extraordinary one it 
was. Sir Francis Burdett, as chairman 
of a meeting for the purpose of a nomi- 
nation, formally declared, that “ he 
“‘ knew, indeed, of only one individual 
“‘ whose pretensions to the support of 
*“‘ the meeting were paramount to those 
“of Mr. Hobhouse and that was his 
““ venerable friend, Major Cartwright. 
* But he was thoroughly convinced 
“that it would be impossible to IN- 
** SURE the Major’s election for West- 
** minster.” 

When in June, the baronet opposed 
his “ venerable friend,” by playing off 
against him one of his “ personal 
Sriends,” how, I pray, was that personal 
friend’s election ** INSURED.” 

Short, indeed, were: his memory, did 
he not recollect the consternation caused 
by that experiment; which even for}. 
awhile put in jeopardy his own return, 
and which placed him on the poll below 
his colleague! Was it not the shock 
given to public feeling on that occasion, 
which “INSURED” the “ personad 
Sriend’s” defeat ! 

With this recent experience of the 
fallibility of his own judgment, respect- 
ing the inclinations of the Westminster 
electors at large, what are we to think, 
when in the same breath, he proclaims 
the “‘ paramount pretensions” of his 
“venerable friend,” gives it as his 
opinion that he cannot succeed,—and 
yet ventures on recommending another, 
and a still newer ‘“ personal friend” 
than the former, whose nomination 
proved so unfortunate, and with pre- 
tensions he thus acknowledges to be | 
inferior ? 

Here, Gentlemen, allow me to ask you 
a plain question.— Were we now going 
to another general election, and the 
baronet’s own return not yet INSURED, 


would he, with a recollection of the June 
periment on the patience of the 





ous experiment ; by starting 
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whose pretensions he himself tells you 
are * paramount >” 

Surely, nothing but the circumstance 
of his own seat being now safe, could 
have inspired this aggravated insult, this 
repetition of an offence, before so deeply 
felt ! 

How truly contemptible is crooked 
policy! The whole is of a piece. All 
littleness, darkness, and double-dealing ! 
Can aught that is great, noble, generous, 
and truly devoted to the freedom of our 
unhappy country, spring from sucha 
source? It may! For if we should 
hold our peace the very stones would 
immediately cry out. 7 

I am not one of those readily-despond- 
ing mortals, who, when divisions occur, 
~—for divisions must needs be, but woe 
unto them by whom they come—fear- 
fully iufer that freedom will suffer. No. 
To its ultimate triumph, divisions are 
in truth as necessary, as the fan or the 
thrashing floor, for dividing the chaff 
from the sound and solid grain ! 

What pitiful manceuvring! In June 
we have one manceuvre: in November 
another. In June the obstacle is a 
* thought :” in November it is a “* be- 
lief.’* The election of the person of 


. 
. 


‘* paramount pretensions,” it was bediev- 
ed, * could not be INSURED !—Could 
not be INSURED. Good God! Was 
ever before such language addressed to 
a public nomination meeting of a few 
hundred inhabitants ofa city containing 
fourteen or fifteen thousand electors—a 
city claiming a proud pre-eminence for 
patriotism and independence—and then 
having a representative to choose? 
Wassuchacity, through such a meet- 
ing, ever before, in the same manner, 
at the same moment, and by the same 
orator, told of two persons, one of whom - 
had for more than forty years steadily 
marched onward for the goal of reform, 
without having even once taken a sus- 
picious step ; and was moreover a well- 
known fellow-citizen ;—the other, how- 
ever amiable and promising, a youthful 
and new acquaintance, whose march 
° “* convinced.” But 
mbatever strength this. might be intended to 
to the ion, it was not possible to 
more than belic/. 
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was yet to begin, where such a conclu- | 


sion wascometo as that of the baronet ? 

What orator before ever so made his 
distinction between two competitors for 
confidence, in a trust of the highest im- 
portance to his auditors and the state ; 
and in the same breath declared, that, 
although one of them had “ paramount 
pretensions” tosupport, he recommeuded 
the other, and earnestly prayed their 
“unanimity” in his favour!!! 

How luckless hath been that perse- 
vering reformer’s ‘* wish’ for better 
means of promoting his object! Most 
unfortunately, that ‘* wish” happened to 
be unknown to a brother reformer who 
had the best means of knowing it,—to 
one, who must have ‘ thought” his 
venerable friend with paramount preten- 
sions to aseat in Parliament, the essence 
of inconsistency, not to have entertained 
that ** wish!” 

But, as ill-luck would have it, in 
summer that ‘* wisk” becomes the vic- 
tim of a * THOUGHT ;”’ in autumn, 
when the thought has passed away, the 
throat of the “ wish” is cut by a“ Be- 
LIiEF;”’ andsucha BELIEF! Does not 
this talking about believing and wishing, 
bring to mind the old adage on the prone- 


ness of men to believe as they themselves | 


wish ? 

But no matter! At all events we can, 
at the worst, divert ourselves with the 
tricks played before us: If we cannot 
turn them to use, they may serve us for 
sport. But it is the proper end of farce 
to treat us with a laugh at folly, and the 
exposure of double-dealing, while it 
leaves behind a little moral instruction. 
And have we not been feasted in both 
ways, and with that benefit ? 

When, last summer, it was intended to 
deck untried, inexperienced youth,in the 
spoils of long-tried fidelity, the veteran 
reformer was discovered to havethe crime 
of being “*OLD:” this winter, when 
versatility is thought to be coming into 
fashion, he is, it seems, accused of the 
sin of “ INFLEXIBILITY !""*—inflexi- 
ble, indeed, would be his risible muscles, 


were they not moved by such exhibition 
of the tricksters ! 





* So he was informed by a correspondent 
who heard the accusation. 
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To conclude: I have now performed 
,a task not at all to my taste. I should 
infinitely have preferred a continuance 
of a friendly political connexion, long 
maintained, and, on my part, with the 
utmost fidelity, to what has taken place; 
for that connexion in its latter period, 
afforded me a pleasing prospect of being 
shortly placed in a situaticn,to have 
given me, for promoting the cause of 
radical reform, for the salvation of our 
country, ten times ten-fold means, 

But that connexion having, by the 
other party to it, been put an end to, I 
have thought it right to submit to you, 
who have a great interest in knowing 
the truth, the foregoing facts and rea- 
soning's. 

To you it must be left to judge, how 
far Mr. Cobbett, in his writings, prior 
to a possibility of his having any know- 
ledge of the second‘act, in the West- 
minster election drama of 1818, was 
justified in his opinion, respecting the 
motives of Sir Francis Burdett’s conduct 
‘towards myself; and how far that deep- 
sighted person has shown himself a 
prophet, with regard to the close of the 
baronet’s political career. 

It will, however, be allowed, that I 
have not kept a malicious silence, in- 
dulging a secret wish, that Mr. Cobbett’s 
prophecies may come to pass, for ex- 
posing and disgracing one by whom I 
feel myself to have been ill-treated ; 
but that I have bestowed on the party as 
| wholesome a warning, and as sound ad- 
| vice, for the public good, and his own 
reputation, as could have been given him 
_by his best ** personal friend,” under a 
sense of the highest obligation received 
at his hands. 


JOHN CARTWRIGHT. 














USES 


OF 


COBBETT-CORN-FLOUR. 


In my last Register I gave an account © 


of these uses in the following words : 
We use the corn-flour in my family, 
FIRST as bread, two-thirds wheaten and 





one-third corn-flour ; seconp, in batter 
puddings baked, a pound + of ‘flour, a 
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quart of water, two eggs, though these 
last are not necessary ; THIRD, in plum- 
puddings, a pound of flour, a pint of 
water, half a pound of suet, the plums, 
and no eggs; FrourTuH, in plain suet- 
puddings, and the same way, omitting 
the plums; rirru, in little round 
dumplings, with suet or without, and 
though they are apt to break, they are 
very good in this way; in broth, to 
thicken it, for which use it is beyond all 
measure better than wheaten-flour. 
Now, to make BREAD, the following 
are the instructions which I have re- 
ceived from Mr. Sapsvorp, baker, No. 
20, the corner of Queen Anne-street, 
Wimpole-street, Marybonne. As I have 
frequently observed, the corn-flour is 
not so adhesive, that is to say, clammy 
as the wheat and rye flour are. It is, 
therefore, necessary ; or, at least, it is 
best to use it, one-third corn-flour and 
two-thirds wheat or rye flour. ‘The rye 
and the corn do not make bread so 
bright as the wheat and the corn, nor 
quite so light; but it is as good bread 
as I ever wish to eat, and | would al- 
ways have it if I could. Now, for the 
instructions to make bread with wheat- 
flour and corn-fiour. Suppose you are 
going to bake a batch, consisting of 
thirty pounds of flour; you will have, 
of course, twenty pounds of wheat-flour 
and ten pounds of corn-flour. Set your 
sponge with the wheat-flour only. As 
soon as you have done that, put ten 
pints of water (warm in cold weather, 
and cold in hot weather) to the corn- 
flour ; and mix the flour up with the 
water ; and there let it be for the pre- 
sent. When the wheat sponge has risen, 
and has fallen again, take the wetted- 
up corn-flour, and work it in with the 
wheat sponge, and with the dry wheat- 
flour that has been round the’ sponge. 
Let the whole remain fermenting to- 
gether for about half an hour; and 
then make up the loaves and put them 
into the oven. The remainder of the 
process every one knows. ‘hese in- 
_ structions I have, as I said before, from 
_ Mr. Sapsford; and I recollect also, that 
_ this is the way in which the Americans 
make their bread.. The bread in Long 
‘Island is made nearly always with rye 
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and corn-flour, that being a beautiful 
country for rye, and not so yery good 
for wheat. I should add here, that there 
is some little precaution necessary with 
regard to the grinding of the corn. The 





explanation given to me is this: that to 
do it well, it ought to be ground twice, 
and between stones such are used in the 
grinding of cone-wheat, which is a 
bearded wheat, which some people call 
rivets. This, however, is a difficulty 
which will be got over at once as soon 
as there shall be only ten small fields of 
this corn in a county. 

I have just received some very fine 
corn from Mr. Dursam, at Sandwich. 
The parcel weighed about a pound per- 
haps. Mr. Durbam paid the carriage ; 
but the porterage was sixpence. I there- 
fore beg my friends not to send me any 
more parcels of any sort by coach; for 
their paying the carriage is, under the 
laws which I have the honour to be 
obliged to submit to, no protection at 
alltome. For a parcel weighing about 
a pound, and the porterage of which 
was in the fellow’s hands before I knew 
it, I paid ten-pence! When Mr. Dur- 
bam’s parcel came, with the ticket of 
sixpence porterage upon it, the porterage 
was refused, and the honest person who 
brought the parcel was told he might 
take it away if he would. Anxious, 
doubtless, that I should not be disap- 
pointed, he asked what I would give for 
it, and being told two- pence, he took it. 
The parcel was become his own, or that 
of his master, and he was humane enough 
to part with it for two copper pennies, 
just half as much as William Sutton, a 
Hampshire lad, was condemned to death 
for having, with a parcel of others, ex- 
torted four copper pennies, from some 
one in that county. 


~ 
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WOODLANDS. 


My book on the raising, planting, and 
pultioating Timber-Trees and Under- 
wood, taking every irce at Us SEED, and 
showing how it is to be made intoa 
Tree, in the most expeditious and pro- 
fitable manner, Octavo, price 14s. 














827 GAZETTE. $23 


Amonest many others who have! IRISH TITHES! 
thanked me for this book are, Mr. Don- 
KIN Of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and Mr. 
Hopces, one of the members for the 
county of Kent. Mr. Donktn said to war: 
me, that by following my instructions, Published this day, No. 9 of the 
he had plantations as lofty in five, as | HISTORY of GEORGE IV., price 
other people had in twelve or more) S!xpence. 
years. Mr. Hopces, who has tried my| Also, TWOPENNY TRASH, ‘for 
mode of trenching, has applied it to January, 1932. 
hops also, and, in a letter, an extract , ce ol 
from which he authorises meto publish, 
he says ; “I performed this method in From the LONDON GAZETTE, 


a very stiff, poor field, after thoroughly Fripay, December 16, 1831. 


&< a eo ey ee 
7 under draining it, preparatory to BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
planting it with hops; and I have no 


“no hesitation in attributing the vigour | ALVES,J., Norton-st., Fitzroy-sq., bill-broker, 
*‘ and the produce of that plantation to BANKRUPTS. 


** the effect of that mode of trenching.” | papnriELD. W jon,, Mark-la., wine-mer 
; “eo , W. jan., ; 
The Rev. Mr. Morrice, of Great BISSILL, W., Quarndon, Leicesters., bowl- 
Baricxuitt, Bucks, never could grow} manufacturer. ; 
strawberries at all, and hardly any-thing | CROSBEE, T., Birmingham, caster. 

well, till he got my “‘ ENGLISH GAR- | ELLISON, L., Knaresborough, Yorks., flax- 


DENER,” which also contains the in- GILLING, 'T., Stoke-la., Somersets., paper- 


structions for trenching. Heat once| maker. 
drenched his whole gardenx agreeably to | GRAY, J.,Blackman-st.,Southwark,victualler. 
those instructions; and now every- HIATT, J., Crown-court, Broad-street, and 


thine fi shes in i yy Wandsworth-road, wine-merchant. 
PO: Steere ae ar slide the HOLDSTOCK, J. B., Liverpool, commission- 
finest strawberries thatcan be imagined.| agent. 

Now if the FOOL-LIAR, who sent} HOPKINS, J., Hare-st., Woolwich, grocer. 


about his franked circular to proclaim | JOHNSON, J. N., J. Foster, and J. Walsh, 


wa , ; . £n,|_ Liverpool, oilmen. 
the ConBert-corn (that [ gave for JONES. W. Pwlimelyn, Flints., lead-mer. 


nothing) to be a “fraud,” had a square | MARTIN, J. A., Earis-Colne, Essex, victu. 
foot of land upon the face of this globe, | MURRAY, A., Mark-lane, flour-factor. 
I should not at all wonder if he were to} NAVIN, G., Bridgewater, Somersets., grocer. 


' ey ont At NELSON J., Roll’s.buildings, Chancery-la., 
send round another franked circular (if livery-stable-keeper. ; 


he could find out the readers of the | SADLER, T., W., Old Bailey, oil-man. 
above books), containing the copy of a, SHEFFIELD, C., Commercial-terrace, Com- 
voluntary oath that he had taken before} __™mercial-rd., Limehouse, china-dealer. 


ow anlieess SNELL, W., Totness, Vevons., linen-draper. 
the Lord Mayor declaring that he had | SNow, W., Wanteianta aead vensieall 
tried the method, and had found it to,  coach-maker. 


be ‘‘ the greatest fraud that ever was; SPRINGETT, Linton, Kent, cattle-dealer. 
palmed upon the public.” Leaving this | STOTT, S.,Rochdale, Lancashire,corn-dealer. 
HUGE FOOL, however, to trench, bee ed ES, G., ae be Toplis, Cirencester- 
when he gets it, his square foot of land WEBB, WT. , Swan-yard Bermondasy-street, 
as he pleases, I strongly recommend to | currier. 
those who have my books, or either of soe S., Ovenden, Yorks,, worsted- 
them, to pay particular attention to| , manufacturer. 

: WRIGHT, A., London, merchant. 
what I say about preparing the ground. WRIGLEY, R., Rochdale, Lancashire, corn- 
Both books are perfectin all their parts ;} dealer. 
but as to the preparation of the ground, 
their contents should be known to every SOCTeE . SQUS 
one who cultivates the earth. MACANDREW, J., Juverness, solicitor. 
MACKAY, G., Tain, inn-keeper. 
"makers, and JD), B. Niven, Glasgow, soaps 


Tuis must be reserved for another 
/week. Oh! what bloody work it is ! 
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TugEspay, DecemsBer 20, 1631, 


INSOLVENTS. 
BAKER, T., Folkestone, Kent, carpenter. 
MITCHELL, H. G., Bermoudsey-wall, wine- 
merchant. 


BANKRUP'TS, 


BACON, J., Worthing, Sussex, wine-mer. 

CRABB, E., Bath, confectioner. 

CUTBUSH, W., Wilmington-square, Clerk- 
enwell, builder. 

CALVIN, J., Worcester, hatter. 

CLEMENTS, G., West Derby, and W. Cle- 
ments, Penketh, Lancash. brewers, 

DARWELL, T., Wigan, Lancashire, cotton- 
spinner. 

EGGLETON, H. D., Charles-street, Trevor- 
square, Brompton, coal-merchant. 

FOSTER, J. W., High-street, Newington- 
butts, haberdasher. 

GREGORY, W., Leeds, lace-dealer. 

HOLLINGS, J., Morley, Yorksh. grocer. 

JACKSON, J., Tooley-st., Southwark, oilman. 

LUCOMBE, T., Brighthelmstone, Sussex, 
librarian, 

MARTIN, C. E., New-st., Dorset-sq., Mary- 
lebone, linen-draper. 

MASSEY, G. L., Portsea, linen-draper, 

PARRY, R., Birmingham, hop-mer. 

ROSE, J. E., Bath, linen-draper. 

SAXON, J., and W. Royston, Handforth, 
Cheshire, paper-dealers. 

WALTERS, T., Manchester, draper. 

WILLIS, J., Oxford-st., hotel-keeper. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 


ROXBURGH, J., Bothwellshiels of Shotts, 
tanner. 





LONDON MARKETS. 


Mark-LaNneE, Corn-Excuance, DECEMBER 
19.—Our supplies, since this day se’nnight, of 
English wheat, barley from all quarters, En- 
glish oats, peas, and seeds, have been but 
limited ; of Irish, Scotch, and Foreign wheat 
—English, Scotch, and Foreign beans—lIrish 
and Scotch oats—English, Irish, Scotch, and 
Foreign flour, and Foreign seeds—moderately 
good. 

This day’s market was tolerably well at- 
tended by the buyers of London and its vici- 
nage, but very thinly by those who reside far 
from town. As the supply of English wheat 
was limited, and the duty on that of Foreign 
growth 25s. 8d. per quarter—a rate that is 
next to prohibitory, the wheat sellers were, at 
the commencement of the market, rather 
stiff to advanced prices ; but as these were, if 
at all, submitted to in but very few instances, 
the trade throughout might be considered as 
dull. With wheat, barley, oats, rye, malt, 
seeds, and flour, at last week’s prices; 
with beans and peas at a depression of from 
1s. to 2s. per quarter, In seeds exceedingly 


little was doing. 








; 


ee * OCCT Ooo eee Sees 53s. to 65s. 

YO voce vcecce cocccccccecs 34s. to 38s, 
Barley vseseeanereeeeeess 27s. to 33s. 
ee me... *@eeee ee ee sene 34s. to 42s, 
Poms, White cscccctcccces OR to 42s, 
Boilers ..........+. 40s. to 46s, 








Grey *ee eee eB eeeen te 37s. to 4ls 
BN, NB ns c000:00 cacccace. to 4Is, 
nae. ee 





Oats, Potatoe .,........00 258. to 30s, 
——7, Pietand 2... secccccvcs 248, b0 Be, 
Feed coccccccoccccs ce 198 to 248, 
Flour, per sack .....e.ee+.. 585. to 635, 





PROVISIONS. 


Bacon, Middles, new, 40s. to 46s. per ewt. 
Sides, new... 50s. to 54s. 

Pork, India, new ., 125s. Ud. to 127s. 
Pork, Mess, new ... 67s. 6d. to —s. per bark. 
Butter, Belfast ....94s. to 96s. per cwt, 
Carlow .....92s. to 96s. 

Cork .,....90s. to 94s, 
Limerick ..92s. to —s, 
Waterford... 90s. to 92s. 

Dublin ....86s. to 88s. 

Cheese, Cheshire....60s. to 62s. 

— Gloucester, Double. . 56s. to 66s. 
Gloucester, Single. ,.50s, to 60s, 
Edam .......46s. to 52s. 

—— Gouda ...... 44s. to 48s, 

Hams, Irish..,,....64s. to 74s. 





























SMITHFIELD.—December 19, 


This day’s supply of beasts was great and 
good, but though it is considered to have 
been that of the great Christmas market day, 
it was neither greater nor of better quality than 
that of this day se’nnight, especially when it is 
considered that about 800 of the beasts were 
turned out unsold from Jast week’s markets. 
The supply of small stock was rather limited, 
but fully equal to the demand. The trade 
was throughout dull, at but little if any variation 
from Friday’s quotations. At the cattle show, 
those of the prize beasts that have been sold 
have produced about 4s, 6d.; of the prize 
sheep, 5s. to 5s. 4d. per stune. 

_ Beasts, 3,549; sheep and lambs, 16,880 ; 
calves, 110; pigs, 150, 





MARK-LANE.—Friday, Dec. 23. 


The supplies this week are moderate, but 
the market is dull at Monday’s prices. 





THE FUNDS. 
3 per Cent Cons. shut. 


Consuls for Account (Thursday), 84. 
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$31 


UNPARALLELED! 
G BORGE CRUIKSHANK’S 32 Graphic 

BW illustrations of a POLITICAL AL- 
PHABET; with 32 pages of Jetter-press. Fifth 
edition, currected. Price 6d.! 

Each engraving is worth the price exacted 
for the pamphlet.— Satirist, 

The ijlustrations by George Cruikshank are 
sketched in his best style. The work pleased 
us for very laughter.— Entertaining Press. 

Droll and appropriate. We dare sav it will 
become a horn-book with the multitude.— 
Atlas. 

This pamphlet, with its notes and pungent 
graphic illustrations, is even mote dangerous 
and powerful than the Lord Chancellor him- 
self, to all who deal in boroughs, pensions, or 
Sinecures.— Morning Advertiser. 

This day is published, price only SIXPENCE, 
a New Edition (the Filth) of 

COBBETT’S TRIAL, with extracts from 
the Preface to the American edition. 

The true history of the Special Commis- 
sions comes out here. The report of this 
deeply interesting trial ought to be read by 
every manin England. The price is but Six- 
pence, and it is more than worth the money.— 
Manchester Advertiser. 

Also, for December, price only SIXPENCE, 
CARPENTER’S POLITICAL MAGAZINE, 
Containing 46 closely-printed pages. 


Amougst other articles will be found:—A 
Full History of the Internal M anagement of 
“ The Times” newspaper; ** this is an ex- 
traordinary exposé.” PoLITicaL Unions, 
with a great variety of information. With 
this Number is given GRATIS eight pages 
extra! 

This Magazine should be in the library of 
the rich and the poor.—Morning Advertiser. 

London : W. Strange, 21, Paternoster-row ; 
J. Cleave, 27, King’s-street, Snow-hill ; Wat- 
son, 33, Wiudmill-street, Finsbury ; ; Purkiss, 
Wardour-street ; Clements, Little Pulteney- 
strect ; Richard Gorway, 11, Crown-street, 
Soho; W. Lovett, 19, Greville-street, Hatton- 
garden, and all Booksellers. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Efiugham Wilson has just published, in a 
handsome 8vo volume, illustrated with 
numerous spirited etchings and wood en- 
gravings, 


HE PARSON’S HORN-BOOK. By the 


Comet, Literary, and Patriotic Club. 
Price 10s. 6d. bound in scarlet cloth. 


CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS, 
Just Published, 2d Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo., 
price 7s. 6d., with au Appendix coucerning 
Murder for the Sale of the Body. 


FACTS RELATING TO THE PUNISH- 
MENT oF DEATH tn THe METROPOLIS, 
By EpwarD GInBon WaKEFIELD, Esq. 


To Mr. Wakefield we are indebted fora 
masterly exposition of this subject.—ELwaminer, 
Sept. ll, lg31. 


Also, by the same Author, 
I. 
Price ls. 
SWING UNMASKED ; 
Rural Incendiarism. 
A true picture of the state of things in the 
rural districts.— Spectator, Dec. 18, 1831. 


Il. 
Second Edition, price 3d., or 2s. 6d. per dozen, 


HOUSEHOLDERS IN DANGER FROM 
THE POPULACE, 
A clever, interesting, aud useful pamphlet. 
—Times, Nov. 22. 
London: Effingham Wilson, 
Exchange. 


or, the Causes of 


88, Royal 





MR. W. EAGLE’S PAMPHLET. 


Just published, the fourth Edition, Price 6d., 
LEGAL ARGUMENT, showing that 
TITHES are the PROPERTY of the 
PUBLIC and of the POOR, with additional 
observations. 
Saunders and Benning, 43, Fleet-street, 
London, and all Booksellers. 
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